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xtended The National Correspondence Normal, Positions filled, 3,700, Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather 
ites, i). nny FENTON, MICH., than those without positions. 
th, 8vo, Teaches Languages, Science* 









History, Pedagogy, Book-keeping 
Shorthand, ete,, to students by mail. = 






















































Degree, Diploma, and Review 
1 Courses. 100 sentence FLAGS. Size. Price. Size. Price. Size. Price. Size. Price. 
. " . Ail 
“— a ents wanted oe | 3x5 feet. $1 45]5x10 feet. $3 40] Sx15 feet $6 7010x20 feet. $10 7 
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rite for 

‘ Price List to | 

uality Rather J. A. JOEL & CO., BEST ALL-WOOL U.S. STANDARD BUNTING. Lowest Pricesin the U.S 


i 88 Nassau St., N.Y. Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 
oo President Eliot of Harvard, says: 
“The International is a wonderfully com- 
act storehouse of accurate information. 





= SUOSEPH GILLOTI'S © JOSEPH GILLOTTS © _ "Ss JOSEPH GILLOTTS. 
__GAVERTICULAR PEN eo = See PEN, / sag — | MULTISCRIPT 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS; 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. E., 351, and 1047 (WULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL, WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT), 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


JosEPH GriLoTr & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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Words are easily found, Pronunciation 
is easily ascertained. Meanings are 
easily learned. The growth of words is 
easily traced, and excellence of quality 
rather than superfluity of quantity char- 
acterizes its every department. 

Ba Specht pages sxe nt ow application to 


G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
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Because they meet the actual needs of schools under all sorts of 
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varying conditions. 


. II. How do the Prang Courses meet different conditions? 
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q Best for the Household. 
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a us Springfield, Mass. With difterent sets of helps for teachers and pupils. 
WA 0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0 Ill, Why are the Prang Courses approved by educators and 
Re practical teachers? 
aN Because they develop children’s powers of observation, thought 
eF and manual expression, and because they help out all the other 
lines of school work. 
1V¥. Why are the Prang Courses approved by artists? 
Because they makea point of cultivating children’s appreciation 
of beauty and of developing children’s power to put feeling for 
ines EVENTS ane beauty into all the works of their hands. 
bg ging Y. Why are the Prang Courses successfal in actual experience? 
The{D Because they are the embodiment of the best ideas and most 
practical experiment of MANY of the leading Directors and Su- 
A pervisors in different parts of the country; not merely theory or 
'. merely one person’s experience. 

The First and ONLY paper giv ing all the history- 4 . : 3 ‘ s ‘ ; 
making news of the world logically classified and For particulars regarding these courses of instruction, materials needed and helps obtainable, 
intelligently Poo ag Clean, clear, condensed, pe address the publishers, 
artise »-to-date a rtaining, truthfu rial,13 

ae — 4 ow rates to school clubs. H E PRANG EDUCATIONAL CoO., 
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646 Washington Street, 5 West Eighteenth Street, 151 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Sample free. 
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Physicians, Ministers, 

and all others inter 

i in educational, 
terary or scientific 
work, should write for J literary or of Central 
University Correspondence School, giving courses for 
Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., 
Ph.D., etc., etc. Also a special course for ladies 
who wish to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses or companions—places of honor 
and profit await graduates of this department 

Address the secretary 
ALBERT MORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW ATHENS, O- 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE Sy. hoF.8 


tion, room and books, $2.80 to $3.00a week. ; tots al 

cost $140 a year; 8 courses; for both sexes; no 

saloon; catalogfree with plantoearn funds. 
W.A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President. 


MASON’S School of Commercial Art. 


Special Home Study Course for 
non-residents The only school in the world 
devoted exclusively toart as applied to business 
Thorough and practical instruction in Newspa 
per, Magazine and Book illustrating, as well as 
for the thousand and one purposes of trade 
Competent illustrators earn from $25.00 to $100.00 
aweek. No other field offers as great induce 
ments to ambitious men and women. Send for 
illustrated announcement, with easy terms. 

Address, EDWARD MASON, Principal, 
36 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind 
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©)in ‘a hurry 


School Books 


And at New York prices, 


second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 


(©) 


catalogue, /ree, of school books of adl 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOELE 
4 Cooper oe New York City \ 





id Bar-Lock 


Brand new, complete alphabetical © 
OOS 


Columbia 
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Medical Coll 
HAHNEMANN and Hospital 


The Largest and Best Equippe 
Medical College in the World. . 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Season opens Sep- 
tember 14, i888. The College curriculum em- 
braces the following features 

A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course, 
) 2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruc- 
tion by the College Ste aft 

8. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub. 
Clinics each and every week of the season. 

4. During the year ending April 1, 1897, there 
were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 
our own staff, 2,854 cases 

5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in 
ougly Equipped Laboratories 

For announcement and Sample Copy of Clin- 
x | ique, address the Rigistrar 


JOSEPH I’. COBB, M.D, 
C,H. VILAS, M.D., Dean, 
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= tions, Mineralogy, 
ype Geology, Eeoiee?, 
for schools of 
. a grades, Lantern 
TEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE, writer Slides, &c. 
» . , ' 
restful and instructive tour of 70 days to WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 
ENGLAND 
HOL LAND), Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
BELGIUM, Animals 
GERMANY VISIBLE WRITING. 
RHINE, TYROL, 
ITALY. Automatic Reversible Ribbon Feed 


40 minerals in good 


at one-half the usual price 
t duplicate rragments, for 


, y = - Perm unent Alignment cas 0 

5W ITZERLAND, and FRANCE, under the per- Only Automatic Tabulating Device ged ode ks wit 

sonal direction of A. De Potte Al abkow Mikey . ge R I- 00. 24 types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each’ cole 
. otter, will leave New Key Board Marginal Release. lection eospnpeniat with text book of 60 pages. 

York on July Sth. Lectures on the History, Art, Accurate Paper Feed | Send for circulars 

and Archaelogy of countries and places. Total Powerful Manifolder. 

inclusive cost, $415. Wri eye Instant Writing in Colors 

€ : = rite for Teachers’ Pro- Writing in Columns 
gramme, FREE. Also other tours. Est. 1879. 


regoing and m: any other labor saving | 
A, DE POTTER, 1466 Broadway, N. Y. es carefully described in catalogue 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., 
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can 
learnto 
write a 
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and 
acquire 
° a good 
t { /); know ledge 
f of Book - 
keepiog 
ina 
short 
time by 
. apply- 
ing yourSelf at 
HOME at ODD TIMES. 
12 Lessons by 
Mail 
24 Lessons by 
Mail $3.50 
2 Lessons per 
weeks for 6 
+ months 
12 Lessonsin 
Bookk’ pg 
a ,\* #24 Lessonsin 
o* Bookk’ py ..$7.00 
Resolutions En- 
grossed in any 
style at reason 
able rates. 
whether you want Vertical or 
Address 


S. E. GUTTERRIDGE, 
220 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 





$7.00 
$7.0 


$4.00 


Please state 
Slant writing. 


$2.00 
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415 Locust Street, St. Louis Mo 
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WAVERLEY BICYCLES 


No owner of a 


ever regretted his purchase. 
rider of a Waverley ever felt 
that he possessed less than the 
best that could be produced. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 
IND. 
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THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE FUNDAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


READING. 

Stepping Stones to Literature. By Miss SARAH 
L. ARNOLD and Supt. C. B. Gitpert. Eight 
Readers, beautifully illustrated ; of the highest 
literary quality. 

The Normal Course in Reading. 
Topp and Supt W. B. POWELL. 
three Alternates, fully 
Reading Chart. 

The Rational Method in Reading. By Prof. E. G. 
WARD and Mrs, E. E. K. WARNER. Three 

Readers, beautifully illustrated, Manual Pho- 
netic Cards. 

The World and Its People. 
ers, eight volumes. 
ToN, LL.D. 


By Miss E. J. 
Six Readers, 
illustrated; Primary 


Geographical Read- 
Edited by LARKIN DunN- 





WRITING. 
The Normal Review System of Writing. S/ant- 
ing Copies~-Vertical Copies. By Profs. FARLEY 
and GuNNISON. Complete coursesby either 
methods. 
SPELLING. 
The Normal Course in Spelling. 
Dunton, LL.D., and C. G. CLARK. 


By LARKIN 
Primary— 


Advanced—Complete. Spelling Blanks. Slant 
and Vertical Script. 
ARITHMETIC. 
The Normal Course in Number. By Pres. J.W. 


Coox and Miss N.Cropsey. Elementary Arith- 
metic—New Advanced Arithmetic. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A, M,, DEAN, 


. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


oa 


Bachelor of Arts. 
Bachelor of Science. 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, 
Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 
5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
8, The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 13 and 14, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
20 and 21, 1895. 


one 


> 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 


HALSEY C. IVES, DrrectTor, 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 21, 
1898, 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1898. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 20 and 21, 1898, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 

Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 12, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 19-21, 1898. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING | 


SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
twenty years old. A three years’ course, in- 
cluding English Studies, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern- 
Making, Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
16, Friday, Sept. 16, 1898. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and @2cust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls, 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 189s. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
; mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol- 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo: Instruction is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and Stenography an 

Business Forms. All departments open to women. 
| Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup- 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien- 
tific and technical work all new. Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University. 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opering of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer- 
sity) For catalogue, address IRVIN SWITZLER, 
Registrar, Columbia, Mo. 
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STUDY | 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President 


ILLINOIS 
Medical College 


—the Chicago Summer School 
of Medicine. A regular Med- 
ical College, holding sessions 
from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
Twenty Professors. Excellent 
clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs one- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
Co-educational. Recognized 


during 
by the Illinois State Board of 
Health. Apply to 
W.F. Waugh, A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
ummer. ov H.H. Brown, M. D., Sec'», 


103 State St., Chicago. 


TEACHERS We have requests for a number of 
EDUCATED CAPABLE teachers in 
0 different States. To persons who 


can demonstrate that they are 
INSTRUC worthy and that their record is 

clear, we make no charge for en- 
rollment or for any assistance which we may 
render them in securing positions. We do not 
charge employers for supplying their demands. 
We are not ae a teachers’ Bureau. 

EwIs D. SAMPSON, Director, 

CHAUTAUQU® EXTENSION PLAN OF EDUCA- 

_ TIE ON, Valparaiso, Ind, 


Medicine 








Ee feel so 
sure that 
we Can pos 


Les GRIP, 
& CATARRE, 


itively cure 

OaTARRHAL 
| Deawwnss, Tpsiotons CoNSUMPTION, and all THROAT, 
CHEST and LUNG Diseases that we will send you 
FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
| book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
A Boon to ——. Acts like Magic. Write to-day. 
; LORING & CO.. Dept. ,56 Wabash Av.,Chicago,Ill, 
42 W. 22d St., N.Y. ieyor 3 Hamilton P1.,Boston,Mass. 


FREE!! FREE!! 


A sheet of 40c. music sent 
to any one sending their 
name and address..... 
Send 3c. for poet to 
. G. RIDLEY & CO., 


171 Randolph St., CarcaGo 











To correspond with teachers 
and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 states. Operates 
in every State 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H. N. ROBERTSON, Proprietor, P. O. Box 203, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Paul 
##PRevere 


ttt 
Not this size, but several times as 
large, on paper 5x8 inches, 
ARE THE 
Beautitul Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH. 


By the hundred, 20 for 30 cents, postpaid. 
for these twenty: 


Angel Heads, 





Send 30 cents in stamps 


Sistine Madonna, Spring, 


Madonna of the Choir, Ploughing, The Rainbow, 
Holy Night, The Horse Fair, By the River, 
Holy Family, The Shepherdess, Pharaoh's Horses, 
Christ and the Doctors, Aurora, Princes in the Tower, 
Christ Blessing Little Baby Stuart, Millet, 

Children, Queen Loulse, The Angelus. 


20 April Pictures for 30 Cents. 


Including Froebel, Paul Revere, His Home, Christ Church, Lexing- 
ton Green, Concord Bridge, Minute Man, etc. Send to-day. Send 
stamp for catalogue of 300 subjects. 

Address—-Miaras. E. M. PERRY, 
Mention 


American Journal of Education. 10 Tremont St., Malden, Mass. 


A PRETTY 
SURPRISE.a~ 


Our beautifully illustrated and 
charmingly Found edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved a 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
has had an immense sale. Now we 
have a new edition printed in larger 
type with more and finer illustrations, 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 
viously published at less than $1.50. 

e 


“EVANGELINE + 
y ie Joncrecvow 











This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 


It has 30 full page and 31 half page 
Engravings. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


Second and Vine Streets, 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
| EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


OMAHA, 
June 28-29-30, 1898. 


Conference for all 
persons interested 
in the Educational 
| Progress of the 
great States, par- 
ticipating in the 
¢ Trans- Mississippi 
Exposition. 


Unexampled Program, 

B:st Speakers, 

Srecial Railway Rates, 

God Hotel Ac.ommo¢ aitons, 
Exp’ si.ion in Progress, 
Unequaled Educa’’! Exh bits. 
Do Not Fal to Attend. 


Sections on School Boards, 

Secondary Sch ols, Rural | 
Schools, Manual Training, | 
D:af and Bl.nd, History, | 
English, Sciencz, Music, 

Drawing, Kindergarten, | 
Child Stucy. | 


Sard fif y ceats at once to tre 
Secretary, J. M GILLAN, City 
Hall, Omaha, for the handsome 
official badge entitling visitors to 
all privileges of tne Convention. 
A beautiful souvenir for all, 
whether they attend or not. 
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BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL. 
“EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 


Prepared by a number of 
County and City Superinten- 
dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
questions and answers on Or- 
thography Arithmetic, U. S. 
History, Physiology. Philoso- 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and _ pupils. An- 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques- 
tions are arranged as nearly as 
possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
*rs, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 





mon ScHooL 
Questren Books 


BROWN. 











PRICE, $1,253 to teachers, $1.00, postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For a short time we will send this—the bes 
Question Book ever published—by mail postpaid and 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year 


for $1.25, 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 





ST. LOUIS. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION—A STUDENT OF NATURE 


Half tone by Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





J.G. REYNOLDS, MANAGING EpITor. 





Terms, per year, in advance 
Single Copy........... 





MANUAL TRAINING. 





Manual training has made very rapid pro- 
gress in American Education since it was estab- 
lished. It is indeed onc of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, achievement of the new education. 
Dr. C. M. Woodward's famous statement, ‘Put 
the whole boy to school,’ has become a watch- 
word all over the country. The Manual Train- 
ing School of Washington University opened 
the path and blazed the way for others to fol- 
low. The eighteenth annual catalogue of this 
school has just been issued from the press of 
Perrin & Smith. The concluding paragraph 
sums up the great change of sentiment towards 
manual training, as follows: “In sending out 
this Eighteenth Catalogue, the Director calls 
attention to the change which has been wrought 
in American education since this school was or- 
ganized Its first Prospectus, published in 
1879, was regarded as an educational curiosi- 
ty. Its first catalogue in 1880-81 was the first 
public announcement of a manual training 
school in actual operation. For three years 
it stood alone, the observed of all educational 
observers. Then others began to appear, in 
Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Toledo and 
elsewhere. Now the land is full of manual 
training schools. Manual training has come to 





stay. The days of sneers and harsh criticism 
are passsed; all are our friends. No longer 
does one hear that manual training is good 
enough for a poor boy, or fora mechanic. No 
boy is too good for it; wealth and culture and 
industry alike cherish and profit by it.” 





THE RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY. 





About one-half of the children of the nation 
are educated in the rural schools and live in 
homes here there are very few good bocks 
suitable tor the young. Although much has 
been done, and is now being accomplished by 
way of supplying these children with books in 
the public school libraries, there is yet a great 
work for the country teacher to perform before 
all are supplied. The parents need an awaken- 
ing, and I know of no better way to show them 
the need than to let them know what books are 
being read and what the children say they 
would like to read. A few years ago when the 
editor of this journal was teaching a country 
school, the following questions were given to 
the school one evening without any previous 
notice or any intimation of why the answers 
were wanted : 

1. What books have you read? 

2. Do you know of any book you would like 
to read? 

3.. What papers do you read? 

4. What magazines do you read? 

The replies to these. questions revealed the 
fact that nearly all had read some books and 
had a desire for more, but the kind of books 
was what opened our eyes to the great necessi- 
ty of preparing something better. The books 
of the “blood and thunder stories,” and the Buf- 
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falo Bill type were in the majority. Quite a 
number had read “The Life of Buffalo Bill” and 
parts of the “Bible.” 

The replies were classified, read to the 
school and shown to the Board of Directors 
and to many of the parents. The result was 
such an awakening of public opinion that it 
was not long before we had a carefully selected 
library of about thirty volumes. 

A good library will increase the interest in 
school. It will bind together the community. 
It will bring increased power and happiness to 
all who are helped to better reading—and it 
will bring a general uplift to the whole neigh- 
borhood. Do not teach another year without 
seeing that the children have access to good 
books. 





There are a few things that must be com- 
mitted to memory absolutely, and one of these 
is the multiplication table, from two times two 
up to twelve times twelve. No amount of ob- 
ject teaching can do away with the drill that is 
always necessary to fix these facts indelible up- 
on the memory. 


The child should know that 7 times 8 are 56 
just as readily as he knows that d-o-g spells 
dog. There are many plans of presenting 
this old table—a variety of ways in which it 
can be served in order to make it interesting, 
but in this, as in all things educational, there 
is “no royal road to learning,’ and it must be 
memorized. 





The article in this issue on Boys and Books 
is worthy of careful study. The books and the 
children are factors in every school that need 
much care on the part of teachers in order that 
they may come together in the right relation. 
It is just as important that the boy or girl learns 
to choose good company in books as it is to se- 
lect suitable companions on the playground. A 
boy not only is “as the company he keeps,” but 
he soon becomes like the characters represent- 
ed in the books he reads. 





Without proper discipline a school is a dis- 
graceful and destructive farce. The quiet of 
a school room should invite to study. The 


mind likes quiet and likes work. Failure in 
government is usually due to lack of presence 
a qualification that superintendents and push 
cannot supply—enthusiasm and tact. A sup- 
erintendent may help a teacher to develop and 
enlarge a gift; he cannot create the gift. He 
cannot give presence to the passive purpose- 
less face, sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf —Patrick. 








N. E. A. WASHINGTON, JULY 7-12. 


Looking at it as a question of dollars and 
cents only, you cannot afford to miss the meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. at Washington, D. C., next 
July as the benefits to be derived from the trip 
as a purely business investment, in the way of 
an increased store of knowledge, the enlarge- 
ment of your ideas and the social and business 
prestige that the trip will give you at home, 
will largely outweigh the cost of the trip. 

Washington is an ideal place at which to 
hold a meeting of this character as the very air 
seems saturated with current history and tradi- 
tions of the past and the environment is such 
as to render the mind of the visitor peculiarly 
susceptible to the lodgment and growth of no- 
bler and higher ideas. 

Washington is the very heart of the greatest 
Republic that the world has ever known, and 
from that great nerve center radiates the nerve 
system of the body politic reaching every vil- 
lage and hamlet in the land and to have “made 
a trip to Washington” is something to talk 
about for years to come. 

In a professional way the business of the 
meeting will prove of incalculable benefit to 
you, and in a semi-educational as well as a sight 
seeing way you will thoroughly enjoy a visit 
to the capitol building, the magnificent new 
Public Library, the Navy Yard, the two houses 
of Congress, the Supreme Court, the National 
Cemeteries at Arlington, the White House, the 
various departments, the National Museum, 
Corcoran Art Galleries, Washington’s Monu- 
ment, the Botanical Gardens, the Smithsonian 
Institute and the thousand and one other at- 
tractions that in connection with its magnificent 
streets and avenues and its vast number of pub- 
lic buildings and magnificent private residences 
has caused Washington to be justly called “The 
Paris of America.” 
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EDUCATION’S HIGHEST AIM. 


3y AUSTEN K. DE BLoIs, Pu. D., 
President of Shurtleff College. 


The progress of educational agencies in any 
community or in any epoch is conditioned by 
the ideals of the race and of the age. A pe- 
riod or people that is utilitarian will dictate a 
practical standard for the educationist. If 
dogma is dominant education will conform to 
the demands of rubric and ritual. In times that 
are alert and active in exploration and discov- 
ery the sceptre of science guides the teacher. 
Culture and refinement demand the exaltation 
of classical scholarship. Yet more than this. 
In periods of free inquiry and in lands where 
the spirit of the highest civilization finds its ex- 
pression, the lesser ideals are permeated and 
purified by that which is more holy and more 
true. They are not lost, but dignified. They 
form a part of the warp and woof of the loftier 
ideal. The progress of this ideal is often un- 
certain and wavering, but its logical tendency 
is toward an unseen and divine goal. 

In primitive life the service of self is final. 
Self-gratification is the end and law. The 
relations and the environment of the individual 
are simple, and adjustment to the conditions 
and exigencies of life is easy. The savage 
lives to enjoy the sunshine of the single day. 
In so far as any educational processes are in- 
volved, the idea of self-indulgence is most 
prominent. The youth learns to catch fish, to 
make arrows, to cook venison, to build a wig- 
wam, and the aim in every instance is a personal 
satisfaction. No question of right or law, 
of virtue or duty, of mission or destiny, is ever 
recognized. The battle of life, for which all 
educational processes prepare the individual, is 
a series of spasmodic efforts to conquer unpleas- 
ant and resisting influences, in order to secure 
repose of body or personal convenience or the 
excitements of a contest for personal suprem- 





acy. This is the rudest and crudest form of 
educational advancement. 


In higher forms of civilization the quality of 
self-assertion modifies and interpenetrates the 
lower and weaker motive of self-satisfaction. 
The present impulse is crushed that the larger 
interest may be won. The Roman abhors las- 
situde and luxury that he may win glory. Law 
and patriotism are all-controlling principles. 
The city on the Tiber gains a world-empire 
through the deification of such attributes as 
those of valor ‘and self-confidence. The per- 
fect man is not the happy man, as in the earlier 
stage; nor yet the cultured man, as in the life 
of the Greek; but the man who combines the 
qualities of the citizen and the warrior. Here 
the aim is practical, the discipline is rigorous, 
the propulsive force is an irresistible self-activi- 
ty, and the mission of the educational process 
is the preparation of the individual for the larg- 
est personal service. This service is for the 
State, but it is by no means unselfish in its 
character. It brings an immediate reward in 
the glory and honor which accrue to the indi- 
vidual, and a less direct advantage in the evo- 
lution of a larger power and a richer life for the 
State, of which the individual is a component 
part. Thus Roman education, in the days be- 
fore “captive Greece took captive her rude 
conqueror,” exemplified in fullest measure the 
value of the human will in the training of 
youth for the struggle of life. 

In the ideal of self-culture force ot 
will and love of wisdom are coinjoined. Cult- 
ure as an end in itself is a fascinating dream to 
a strong soul. The idea of the intrinsic worth 
of every intellectual possession charms and cap- 
tivates the toiler after hidden mysteries. 
“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


The maxims of moralist or sage can 
reach no higher level than to counsel self-scrut- 
iny, to command self-discipline, to urge the pos- 
sibility of self-development, to glorify the free- 
dom of self-conquest and the dignity of self- 
completion. In the solid ground-work of 
Greek nationality Sparta raised the pillar of 
Strength, and Athens the pillar of Beauty, 
while about these twin columns grew the fair 
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fabric of Hellenic culture. Perhaps from the 
hoary summit of Olympus the people borrowed 
the ideal of strength. Perhaps in the sparkling 
waters of the blue Aegean their ardent natures 
found the soul of Beauty. It matters not. It 
matters only that the youth were taught to be 
both beautiful and brave. It matters only that 
a race of heroes peopled the glades and glens 
and groves of sunny Greece. The ideals of the 
early day are not outworn. Spite of our noisy 
towns and dusty streets and greed of gain and 
rage for worldly honors we feel the stirrings 
now and then of nobler motives and diviner 
passions, such as fed the burning genius of the 
earlier age. 

He who has realizedthe priceless worth of cult- 
ure has found a tonic for feeble desire and hes- 
itating purpose. His pulse is no longer slug- 
gish, nor his eye dim, nor his cheek pallid, nor 
his foot-steps weary, nor his pathway clouded. 
The ideal of self culture reveals the boundless 
and deathless possibilities of human life and 
personal attainment. Here the teacher has at 
oncean inspiration and a task. The sum and sub- 
stance of his obligation lies in the labor of re- 
vealing the pupil to himself. If he have taught 
the plodding, wondering child the lesson of 
self-knowledge, and have filled him with the 
quenchless thirst for self-realization, he has tri- 
umphantly fulfilled the measure of his duty. 
This duty, however, is never accomplished by 
means of self-culture alone. Just here the 
Greek failed. And just here every education- 
al system must fail which confounds self-devel- 
opment with self-realization. The one is a 
process, the other an ideal. The one isa 
means, the other an end. Education and 
culture and discipline are necessary aids and 
adjuncts in the process. The true realization 
of self comes only through the denial of self. 
The pupil finds his life when he lays down his 
life. 


Here then is the highest ideal, to which all 
others are at once necessary and tributary. The 
aim and soul of all true education is self-sacri- 
fice. Here the lower ideals are not simply 
strengthened; they are transformed and _ hal- 
lowed. The change is in quality, not in quan- 
tity. The teacher who is a Christian seeks the 
best and broadest culture for the highest and 





holiest service. He seeks not merely the de- 
velopment of manhood radiant and mighty; or 
of womanhood pure and queenly. He follows 
a divine ideal. He sees 
“A light across the sea, 
Which haunts the soul and will not let it be, 
Still beaconing from the heights of undegen- 
erate years.” 

The perfection of the person depends upon 
the union of the self with a higher self. When 
Socrates watches for the “demonic sign; 
when the prophet on Horeb hears the whisper 
of “the still, small Voice;” when Buddha ac- 
complishes the great renunciation and thus re- 
ceives his Message; when the Sublime Teacher 
passes from the torment of agony into peace 
with the cry of resignation, “Not my will but 
Thine be done,” the goal is gained through 
loss, the victory by surrender. 

This ideal is at every point consistent with 
the deepest intellectual development. It en- 
courages every sort of training which is wise, 
it emphasizes every phase of study or research 
which promises a larger truth, an ampler cul- 
ture, or aricher life. It simply substitutes for 
the cold and formal maxim, “culture for cult- 
ure’s sake,” the warm and living precept, “cult- 
ure for Christ’s sake.” It owes a liege ser- 
vice to a Heavenly Father, and to a Human 
Brotherhood which bears within its troubled 
bosom the image of that [ather. 

The scholar, the thinker, the teacher, is a 
lamp unto himself; but the lamp is lighted at a 
divine fire. It lighteth not the individual soul ; 
it giveth light to all. Thus the highest ideal 
may illumine the lowliest task. And thus the 
intensest ambition of the true teacher, for him- 
self and for his charge, finds utterance in 
the cry, 

“Give unto me, made lowly-wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice.” 
Upper Alton, Ill., March 1, 1898. 





Supt. W. H. Maxwell for many years Supt. 
of the Brooklyn schools, has been elected super- 
intendent of the schools for Greater New Yerk. 
This is a well merited honor to Mr. Maxwell 
and an equal honor to Greater New York. Mr. 
Maxwell is one of the ablest, all-round men in 
the educational business, and he is a gentleman. 
His many friends will rejoice that his superior 
worth has been so fully recognized by those 
who know him best. 
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BOYS AND BOOKS. 
BY J. S. MOYER. 


The desire to be great is as strong in boys as 
in men; and the desire to do right is one of the 
attributes of every soul. 

Our aim as teachers and parents should be 
to assist the boy in his aspirations and furnish 
him with such associates as will assist in build- 
ing a strong moral character. 

The boy is just as eager to reach up, to emu- 
late, as the man. With a good book, he 
shares the author’s best self and best hours; he 
associates with a hero rather than a dandy, 
with an intellectual giant, not a dwarf,and there- 
by he shows to what his own tastes have grown. 
In this searching and finding the greatness in 
others, the boy becomes conscious of the great- 
ness in himself. Every time a boy can be 
made to feel, by reading or by personal contact, 
the greatness of another, he becomes conscious 
of a new power within himself. Every good 
book he reads becomes a lens through which 
he looks and sees himself. 

Give a boy a taste for good books and the 
means of gratifying it, and you make him a 
happy boy. You place him in contact with 
the best society in every period of history, with 
the wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, the brav- 
est and the purest characters that have ever 
lived. 

Much has been said about the selection of 
books, and much more needs to be said. Should 
a boy be left to select his own book? We say, 
yes, and then ask the question: Does a child 
naturally love goodness and greatness? Ask 
those whose love and sympathies have min- ; 
gled much with the joys and sorrows of child- 
hood. Do not take the opinions of those 
who see much evil in the world, much of which 
is but the reflection of their own hearts. 


If the parents and child have fed on noth- 4 


ing but husks, and their souls have become 


so dwarfed that the light is almost out, the 
boy will not be able to select his own book, nor 
make a wise selection in anything else. 3ut | 
a healthy child, one whose spiritual nature has | 
been fed on what it craved, will have no desire | 


for an associate not in harmony with its nat- 
ure. 

We sincerely believe that virtue is in har- 
mony with, and vice a violation of man’s na- 
ture; that purity, holiness and happiness have 
at all times and under all circumstances been 
the supreme desire of the soul; that these at- 
tributes are found and predominate in the heart 
of every healthy child, and are trying to assert 
themselves to make of the boy a strong and 
virtuous man. But the boy is often told that 
he is naturally bad, that he would rather 
choose evil than good, and early the boy is 
made to feel that this world is a cruel judge. 
So it is. It is making a criminal of him as 
fast as he will grow. Some may say that this is 
not in harmony with sound teaching. We must 
say, however, that our experience with boys 
has convinced us that the idea of total deprav- 
ity and original sin is a libel on God and man. 


In the selection of books, we would always 
consult the wishes of the boy and feel satisfied 
that the book that gives him delight benefits 
him. It is undoubtedly the book in which he 
recognizes himself. Every boy’s conscience 
will tell him what books to shun. Never try to 
compel a boy to read a book. Let him read 
it from choice. Men are never made better by 
law, neither are boys. 

If we ever expect to decrease crime, lessen 
pauperism, close saloons and gambling hells it 
will never be by legislative enactments. We 
must multiply the joys of home life. We must 
constantly add to the source which gives de- 
light to childhood. We must abandon the 
deep-seated and pernicious idea that boys are 
naturally bad and must be governed by a rod. 
This attitude toward boys has wrecked more 
We must believe and 
act accordingly, that every time a boy takes a 


lives than the saloon. 


downward course we have not given him an 
opportunity to be good, and that at times, we 
have actually forced him satan-ward. 

We too often believe that there is a saving 
In our 
attitude to the child we fail at times to realize 
the truth, that deceit and falsehood spring up 


virtue in law and conventionalities. 


in the child only when it is limited by law and 
social customs. 
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It is this conformity to fixed laws and cus- 
toms that has hindered mankind in his pro- 
gress. These regulations have 

“The letter killet] 
We all feel it \nd to the 


extent that we are able to free ourselves from 


yhting in- 
fluence on us all. , but the 


spirit giveth life.” 


conventionalities and denounce our inheri- 
We, children of an older 
growth, have this load that bears us down. It 
is the same burden that we are imposing on 


tance, are we free. 


the children to-day by our customs and meth- 
ods of teaching. The child would be free. 
Free from prescribed limitations; acting only 
in accordance with the impulses which come 
from a pure and happy life. Its greatest de- 
fight and desire is to please, and is only happy 
when, with those who are in harmony with its 
nature. 3ut there are parents and teachers 
who believe that the child is a sinner by nature, 
and their attitude is governed by their belief. 
They look for sin and find it. We always do. 
The sin that we first see in the life of the littre 
child is but the reflection of our own hearts. 
Why should a child educated naturally and in 
perfect freedom, tell a falsehood? What has he 
to hide? Sin is not in harmony with the child’s 
nature. It is only the result of bad teaching. 

Five years ago there came into our school a 
boy of 13 who was carrying a heavy load as a 
person of mature vears could well bear. He 
was as sly and tricky as one who had spent 
years in evading the law. With no respect for 
self, he showed none to others. He had no 
sympathy or love for others, for he had never 
received any. When trying to have him feel 
his relations to an organized school, he would 
chafe, and said he preferred living all alone, 
where he would never see any one. After la- 
boring awhile with the boy, I went to see the 
parents, and there I found the key to the sit- 
uation. The father boasted of having read 
the Bible, and lectured to the boy by the hour. 
He had punished the boy until he saw it was 
of no use. He declared that he had done his 
duty as a Christian parent, and had given his 


son up as being doomed to destruction. The 
mother said that she could not trust the boy; 
that James was a liar from the beginning. It 
did not take long to discover that there nad 
been too much preaching. That the life of 
the father and mother had been a lie daily, to 





the boy. There was nothing in the home for 
the boy to enjoy. The parents pretended to be 
Christians; but their religion was nothing but 
law, and their pretended love had well nigh 
frozen the life in the boy. I found much good 
in the boy, and a strong attachment resulted. 
James loved music and pictures which showed 
the cravings of a good heart. He read during 
the year sixteen good books from the library. 
and one 
could see that sunshine had come into his life. 


The hard features began to relax 


Instead of the hateful and sullen disposition, 
there was manifested in the life of James the 
attributes of love and sympathy. 

Fulton, II. 





BRIGHT CHILDREN 
BY W. A. MOWRY. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE GUILD 


Dear Fellow Teachers: 

Perhaps I ought, rather, to address this 
“Dear Sister Teachers,” since ninety-nine out 
of every ten,” as a friend of mine is accustomed 
to say, are women. But I want to congratulate 
you all on keeping a “common school” and 
having common school-children. It has been 
my misfortune to be the tutor of several ‘“re- 
markable bright” boys and girls. In a common 
school you find a great diversity of minds, and 
bodies, too, for that matter. Some are bright, 
some are dull; some quick and some are slow; 
some are industrious and some are lazy ; some 
are scholarly and some are stupid; and so on 
to the end of the chapter. You get variety in 
your schools. You know what to do when 
anything takes place. The bright ones spur on 
the dull ones and compel more reflection and 
more careful thot. Your circumstances are 
natural, under a normal, divine economy. 

Qn the other hand, I am_ teaching only 
bright, precocious youth, and it is “awfully 
monotonous.” One never knows what to do, 
or what to say, when anything occurs. Tor, 
as you see, everything is so unexpected. I 
feel, all of the time, as if I was running on a 
railroad train whose engineer was a lunatic. 
We are always on the eve of a smash-up, an 


explosion, or some catastrophe. 
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lor instance, one of my bright boys the 
other day asked: “How much older is a man 
who lives to a ‘ripe old age’ than one who lives 
to a ‘green old age’?” 

Another read in the Testament as iollows: 
“Tle that stumbleth hisself shall be exhausted, 
and he that exhausteth hisself shall be basted.” 

One of my little boys, whom we call Tom, 
asked me one day what a “wooden Jew” is. He 
said he had seen “wooden Indians” in front 
of the tobacco stores, but would like to know 
where they had “wooden Jews.” Well, I asked 
him where he had heard of such a thing. He 
said: “In the Sunday school. The superin- 
tendent said, “I would rather do what was 
right; wooden Jew?” 

Of course all my children go to Sunday 
school, and one Sunday after they returned 
from school I asked my pet boy Jack, who is 
generally called “Professor,” on account of his 
facility in picking up all sorts of information, 
and knowing something of everything, altho, 
if the whole truth must be told, I sometimes 
think he is a little lacking in the quality of 
exactness: “Well Jack, what was your lesson 
about at Sunday school, to-day?” and Jack 
replied: “Oh, about those three men who were 
put into the furnace.” 

“And, what were they put into the furnace 
for, Jack?” 

“Because,” he replied, “they wouldn't wash 
up the image.” 

About the same time, the lesson one Sunday 
was concerning Daniel in the lions’ den, and 
little Lucy, who is always called “the Princess,” 
because she is so precise and stately, gave a 
very clear and intelligent account of this 
famous Dible story, and then added :— 

“And they put court plaster on his wounds 
and fixed him all up, and he got well again.” 

“But,” said I, “I thot you said the lions did 
not touch Daniel.” 

“Well, I know,” said she, with all confidence, 
“the Bible does not say so, but then, I suppose 
they did.” 

Now, dear teachers, what can be done with 
such remarkable bright children. These things, 
constantly taking place, and breaking out in 
new spots without a moment’s notice, keep my 
mind in such a state of nervous expectancy and 


uncertainty that I can not concentrate my best 
power upon the legitimate work of my station, 
and I am prematurely growing old. 

Bless your stars, fellow teachers, for having 
your lot cast among common school children, 
and your service to perform in the common 
school. 

Affectionately your sister, 
Semantha Jones. 





BE GOOD TO LIVE WITH. 


BY J. P. MC CASKEY. 





In the Russian department, in the Art build- 
ing of the Chicago Exposition, at the north 
end of the gallery, there hung a picture that at- 
tracted much attention, and that has since been 
reproduced so often as now perhaps to be more 
widely known than any other of the fine paint- 
ings upon those walls. It told its familiar 
story simply and pleasantly, and one lingered, 
as loath to go, and came back day after day to 
look upon it, drawn by a spell deeper than the 
painter’s art. And it has taken its place in the 
picture gallery of memory of untold thousands. 

She comes hurrying from the kitchen, where 
she has been eagerly and lovingly busy, hand 
and head and heart at the service of an honored 
guest—the most hospitable woman, shall we 
say, in all Bethany, and one of the best and 
most helpful to know, and to love, and to live 
with? So at least he seemed to think who knew 
to their depths the hearts of those about him, 
and longed for human sympathy and affection. 
If we may judge from the record, as we read 
between the lines, he seemed to regard this 
family, two sisters and one brother, as very at- 
tractive people, and among the best he knew in 
Palestine.. 

“Master, bid her that she help me. Mary 
is a good enough girl, but she’s leaving me to 
do everything just now. I don’t know what 
you're talking about, but it seems as if she 
You are tir- 
ed and hungry, and I want to have something 
for you to eat as soon as possible.” And, 
laughing, she kept on: “Mary is a good cook 
and a good housekeeper, and always ready to 
lend a hand when anything is to be done, but 


can't tear herself away from it. 
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now— well, I've called her two or three times 
and she doesn't seem to lear mi Bid her 
that she help me.” 

Ile smiled as he looked into her truthful 


eyes, noted her quick, half-impatic manner 


which he knew so well, and the to of her 
pleasant voice that had in them, one can readily 
Wnagine, the faintest suggestion of fault-find 
ne, “Martha, sit down You are one of 
the best women in the world; but Mary is bet 
ter than you are.” “TL know tha he said 
unpulsively; “LT always knew that But | 
would Like her now to help mi t this din 
ner.” \nd she laughed = good-naturedly at 
Mary’s pleasant disclaimer that Martha was 
“the best woman” she knew—for they were 
friends, you know, as well as. sist and ap 
preciated and loved one anothes Don’t wor- 
ry about the dinner, Martha’—and in his fine 
eves there beamed a light that spoke more than 
words might say—— “nor much about anything 
else. \ll that in good time We were talk- 
ing of Eternity But one thing needful.” 
\nd the sisters tovethet SOON spre: he gen 
erous table for their welcome ou 
Christ was no far-off teacher, cold in man 
ner, didactic in method, but a beloved and 
trusted, and familiar friend, good to live with. 
What a compliment did he pay to those wom 
en and their brother in his habit of going to 
their pleasant home in Bethany! 
Good to live with! Of all people in_ the 


world, let this be said of wife and mother, then 
of husband and father, sister and brother. When 
and where shall we name the teacher? Always 


and everywhere. 


There hangs in our study hall the portrait 
of a man good to live with anywhere, as thou- 
sands will bear loving testimony, but especial- 
ly so in the school room. He looks down 
upon us to-day an inspiration. “Being dead 
he yet speaketh”—and in this city where forty- 
five years ago he lived and taught I have 
never known any boy who was under him, 
when Dr. Higbee lived with us in our High 
School. who does not recall pleasant memories 
of the man. We were always glad to go to 
his class-room, for there was life there—in the 
man himself and in the outlook. He never 
seemed to be trying to teach us much; but 


everything was interesting to him And as 
he looked at it, and thought about it, and 
poke of it, and had so many outside connec- 
lions to suggest, interesting to himself and 
to us, he aroused curiosity and gave impulse 
to something beyond. I have been grateful 
to him for waking me up to a new thought one 
day when he came over from the mathematical 
room to hear our class in Caesar. Ile drove 
his pick down into one of the paragraphs on 
the Ilelvetian war, and turned up a nugget in 
which I caught the glint of gold—and I’ve 
known since then a gold-field richer than any 
the Klondike will ever show. Ah! he was good 
to live with 

I cunnot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead; he is just away, 

With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 

Ile has wandered into an unknown land 

And left us dreaming how very fair 

I; needs must be since he lingers there 

“Away!” Would we be good to live with 
then let us keep that thought present in the 
minds of the children, and the boys and the 
girls growing on towards manhood and wo- 
manhood. It is better than the lesson in arith 
metic or geography. It is the thought of im 
mortality, here beautifully put, which lingers 
upon the f ncy like melody upon the ear. Just 
“away’—a Scotch expression for death. Tan 
Maclaren refers to it very tenderly in one of 
his books. I was struck with it first when a 
boy, in reading ““My Schools and Schoolmas- 
ters,” by Hugh Miller, the Scotch geologist. 
Ile speaks of the print of the feet of the little 
lambs upon the new-made grave of his child, 
and quotes some lines which he found long 
afterwards among the papers of its mother. | 
have not seen the book in many years, but 
have thought of the lines often. ‘This should 
be the best “away” that we or our pupils will 
ever ponder or realize. 
Thou’rt awa’ and awa’ from thy father’s side, 
Thou'rt awa’ and awa’ from thy mother’s knee; 
Thou'rt awa’ from our blessing, our care, our 

caressing, 


But awa’ from our hearts thou ne’er shalt be. 





“lind your niche, and fill it. If it be ever so lit- 
tle, if it is only to be hewer of wood or drawer of 
water, do something in this great battle for God 
and truth.”—Spurgeon. . 
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“PATRICK HENRY, THE ORATOR OF 
THE REVOLUTION.” 


BY JAMES LEVEN FORD, JR., OF SMITH 
ACADEMY, ST. LOUIS. 
lhis essay received the second prize (silver 
medal). given by The Missouri Society Sons 
i the Revolution. 


The early patriots who made the American 


Revolution possible were few in number, but 


they were men of undaunted courage. Cheer- 
fully they incurred all the penalties which a hos- 
tile tyranny could inflict upon them. Theis 


devotion to principle, however, triumphed glo- 
riously in the end. 

Among this small body of patriots was a man 
who by his eloquence, his fearlessness, and his 
unflinching fidelity to the cause of liberty, 
aroused the Colonists to an open state of revolt 
against the mother country. It was he wh 
by the strength of his oratorical power, and the 
fire of his impulsive nature, fanned into a liv- 
ing flame the feeble spark of liberty which 
seemed to have been crushed out forever by the 
heel of Gritish oppression. This man who so 
well deserves the honorable title which has 
been given him, “The Father of the American 
Revolution,” was Patrick Henry, of Virginia. 

Born the son of John and Sarah Henry, May 
29, 1736, in Studley, Virginia, Patrick Henry 
had flowing in his veins the blood of Scotch and 
Norman ancestry. The boyhood of Henry 
gave no promise of his future greatness. IJn- 
dolence and too great a love for pleasure were 
serious drawbacks to a character almost perfect 
in other respects. When it came to the patri- 
otic services of his later life, however, idleness 
never stood in the path of Patrick Henry. 

At the early age of nineteen, young Henry 
married Sarah Shelton. To find a means of 
providing for his family, he tried his fortune 
successively, as merchant, farnier and Jawyer. 
To the last occupation Patrick Henry owes all 
his claim to a place in the front rank of Ameri- 
can patriotism. It was the profession of law 
that fully developed him and brought forth his 
talents, showing him to his fellow-men a gen- 
ius, an orator and a yatriot. 

Henry began the practice of law in 1760, 


with small knowledge of the profession, but 
with a large store of latent wisdom and oratori- 
cal power. In 1763, after three years of prac- 
tice, the young jurist, by the display of his won- 
derful talent during his patriotic defense of the 
people in their fight against the clergy, placed 
himself at the head of the Virginia bar. 

The case was known as the **Parsons’ Cause,” 
and it related to the salary of the clergy. On 
the day of trial, the little court house of Han- 
over County was crowded with people.  Ris- 
ing in an embarassed and weak manner, Henry 
began to plead his case. ‘The clergy, seeing 
his poor beginning, wore the smiles of anticipat- 
ed victory. The father of the young attorney 
hung his head in shame. But Henry was un- 
daunted. He gradualiy warmed up to his sub- 
ject, until he finally burst forth in all his elo- 
quence. Firm and collected, he appeared be- 
fore the assembled crowd, the accomplished de- 
bator, the shrewd lawyer, and, above all, the 
patriot orator. 

The smiles of the clergy gave way to groans; 
the shame of the father was turned to the great- 
est pride; the jury unhesitatingly returned a 
verdict favorable to Henry. 

In 1765, Patrick Heury was ele.ted tu the 
Virginia House of Burgesses. On its roster 
of members were the names of the most bril- 
liant men of the age. In this house, the odious 
Stamp Act was soon declared illegal, a decla- 
ration wrung from its more conservative mem- 
bers mainly by the eloquence of Patrick Henry. 
It was in a debate upon this measure that Hen- 
ry called down upon himself the cry of “Trea- 
son!” The young orator turned his flashing 
eyes upon those who had uttered that word, 
and, standing firmly by his convictions, defied 
them to do their worst. 

Henry spent several brilliant vears as a legis- 
lator. During this time he vigorously sup- 
ported all measures which tended co bring about 
Colonial union, and he vehemently opposed the 
tyrranical policy of England. He was next 
called upon to occupy a more prominent posi- 
tion among the Colonists. He was elected a 
delegate to the First Continental Congress, 
which met September 4, 1774. Such was the 
effect of Henry’s forcible arguments upon this 
patriotic body, that he was soon recognized as 
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the most brilliant orator of the Colonists. 

Henry was yet to deliver his grandest speech, 
however, a speech in which he pointed out to 
the assembled patriots the utter impossibility 
of conciliation between the mother country and 
the Colony. At the same time, Ilenry so por- 
traved the cruel deeds of the British that had it 
been possible again to be on friendly terms with 
England, not one of his audience would have 
taken advantage of the opportunity. This 
speech, “The Appeal to Arms,” was delivered 
in Richmond, March 20, 1775, during a session 
of the Virginia Convention, of which Patrick 
Henry was a member. 

A multitude had assembled to hear Henry 
speak. The people knew that he was to exert 
his eloquence, but never did they dream of 
hearing such a “storm of patriotic enthusiasm” 
as that with which the young orator electrified 
his audience. Henry began his speech in a 
calm voice, but as he proceeded his voice rose 
louder and louder. Never had such eloquence 
been poured forth nor had one ever a more at- 
tentive audience ; everyone was inspired by his 
commanding presence; every eye was striving 
to gaze upon the brilliant orator. When he 
finally took his seat, every heart was throbbing 
in unison with the patriotism of the young 
statesman. The walls of the large building 
kept ringing with his voice, echoing and re- 
echoing to the ears of all those burning words, 
“Give me Liberty or give me Death!” 

In spite of the fear caused by England's 
power, these resolutions, in support ot which 
Patrick Henry had advocated the aiming oi the 
Colony, were immediately adopted. Nor did 
the orator rest at words alone: A month later a 
company of patriots, captained by Patrick Hen- 
ry, marched against the British and forced them 
to pay for some powder which they had seized. 

Thus the same patriot whose oratory first 
awakened in his countrymen a feeling for free- 
dom, had now the honor of leading the first 
armed expedition against the English in Vir- 
ginia. 

As a member of the Second Continental Con- 
gress in 1775, Patrick Henry once more served 
the cause as a legislator. The Colonists see- 


ing that their many petitions for representation 
in Parliament were of no avail, had now de- 


termined to see what effect the terrors of war 
would have upon that body. At a meeting of 
the ‘Third Virginia Convention, Patrick Henry 
was elected Colonel of the First Virginia Regi- 
ment and Commander-in-Chief of all forces to 
be raised in Virginia, but he soon resigned his 
position. 

Henry was the leading factor in the Virginia 
Convention which met May 6, 1776. — It was in 
this assembly that resolutions for Indepen- 
dence were moved and carried. It was the duty 
of its members to frame a constitution and elect 
a Governor for Virginia. The assembly show- 
ed its marked appreciation of the patriotism and 
statesmanship of Patrick Henry, by electing 
him upon the first ballot. So much excutive 
ability did he display, so wisely and satisfactori- 
ly did he perform his various duties, that upon 
the expiration of his first term of one year, Hen- 
ry was re-elected to the office of Chief Execu- 
tive, upon a joint resolution without ballot. 

During these two years as Governor, Henry’s 
eloquence was continually exerted in behalf of 
America’s suffering army, and he always saw to 
it that Virginia’s full quota of troops were sup- 
plied. He so performed his State and Nation- 
al duties that he had the confidence of every- 
one. He was rewarded for his patriotic zeal by 
being once more unanimously elected Governor 
of the Old Dominion. At the expiration of 
his third term, Henry refused a re-election to 
the office of Governor. He also declined a seat 
in Congress. 

It was about this time that there was a gen 
eral despondency among the Americans as to 
their ultimate success. The money of the col- 
onies was depreciated and their resources crip- 
pled. ‘or the first time, Patrick Henry shared 
in this loss of hope. He determined again to 
enter the Legislature, and by his oratorical 
power to infuse into it some of his own vigor 
and fire. 

The war was now being waged in the South. 
Virginia was being plundered and destroyed by 
the British under Cornwallis. During this 
time of distress, Henry was untiring in his zeal 
as a legislator to further the patriotic interests. 
Almost always looking at the bright side of ‘mis- 
fortune, he proved of invaluable assistance in 
arousing in his less sanguine countrymen a new 
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and stronger desire for Liberty. But not even 
the hope of Patrick Henry ever reached the ex- 
pectation of so immediate a triumph as followed. 
By the great military strategy of Washington, 
the invading army of Cornwallis was surround- 
ed. Cut off from all aid, the British were, at 
last, upon October the nineteenth, seventeen 
hundred and eighty, forced to surrender. 

Colonial Patriotism had triumphed over 
British Tyranny. The revolutionary — spirit, 
started and kept aflame by the oratory of Pat- 
rick Henry was, at last, victorious. 

After the close of the war, Henry was very 
energetic in his zeal to make his country as 
strong in peace as it had been in war. He 
earnestly advocated the building of educational 
institutions, and as a leader in the Legislature, 
he was at all times zealous in promoting the in- 
dustries of his State and Country. 

As a testimonial of their appreciation of the 
great merits of Henry, the General Assembly 
once more unanimously elected him Governor 
of the Colony. Again was he elected to that 
position on November 25th, 1785, and at the 
expiration of this, his fifth term, he declined a 
re-election. _Tfenry also refused an election to 
the Federal Convention which met at Philadel- 
phia to frame the Constitution. But he ac- 
cepted a seat in the Virginia Convention, which 
met to ratify that document. 

Asa member of the Electoral College, Henry 
voted for Washington. Declining all further 
nominations and elections, he retired to private 
life. But the sentiments of the great states- 
man have remained, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously they are present in every stage of our 
political growth. | He was courted by all the 
political parties. | Foreign embassies and the 
important positions of Chief Justice and Secre- 
tary of State were offered to Henry, but all were 
declined. As a last appeal, Washington begged 
the retired statesman and patriot to stand for 
the Legislature. Infirm and in declining 
health, Ilenry did not refuse the request of 
Washington 
fore the people, and, as usual, he was elected by 
his devoted adherents, despite the apparently 
overwhelming odds against him. | 

On June 6th, 1799, Patrick Henry died, 
crowned with honor as patriot, statesman and 
rator, unexcelled. . 


Ile appeared as a candidate be- 


The name of Patrick Henry made immortat! 
by his grand and patriotic speeches in behalf of 
the oppressed Colonies, stands foremost in the 
Fired by 
his eloquence the Colonists threw off the yoke 
of British tyranny and established these United 
States of America. 


annals of that triumphant struggle. 


Thus to Patrick Henry, America owes much. 
To that hero of the early days of our country, 
many monuments have been raised. Towns 
and counties have been named after him, but 
his best epitaph is written in the hearts of his 
countrymen who are ever mindful of the debt 
they owe to his patriotic oratory in rescuing his 
country from the clutches of tyranny, and in se- 
curing to all Americans the blessings of Liberty. 





THE FATAL CHICAGO FIRE. 

A terrible holocaust occurred in the seven- 
stroy building at the corner of Wabash avenue 
and Jackson boulevard on March 16. Fully 
fifteen lives were lost, and more than thirty peo- 
ple seriously injured. 

The building was occupied by the Emerson, 
Conover, and Chicago piano and organ com- 
panies ; the Decorators’ Wall Paper Company ; 
National Music Company; Holtzman & Com- 
pany (piano stools); Presbyterian Board of 
Publication ; Alfred, Eirly, sheet music publish- 
er; Sweet, Wallach, & Company, photographic 
supplies; and W. A. Olmsted, school supplies. 
The adjoining building was badly damaged, 
and losses sustained by the Education Publish- 
ing Company; Thomas Charles & Company, 
kindergarten supplies; Ideal Music Company ; 
New Haven Clock Company; Waterbury 
Watch Company; E. H. Butler & Conipany, 
publishers; R. C. Weichbredt, Turkish rugs; 
George B. Ward & Company, photographers ; 
and N. G. Uhlein, musical instrument repairer. 

The fire took but half an hour to totally de- 
molish the building. There was but one ele- 
vator, and one narrow, winding stairway. Miss 
Carney, forewoman of the National Music Com- 
pany, sent forty girls under her charge down 
in the elevator and remained to face death alone. 

The W. A. Olmsted Scientific Company sits- 
tained a terrible loss, nearly all of the firra and 


employees being lost. Besides the death of the 
head of the firm, Samuel A. Clark, a book- 
keeper, Charles A. Price, cashier, Miles A. 


Smith, a correspondent, H. R. Nelson, head ot} 
the chemical department, Mrs. M. FE. Harris, 
chief book-keeper, and C. H. Arms, general 
manager of the firm, all perished in the tiames. 
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Editorial Notes and Current Events. 


BY D. M. HARRIS, PH, D 


Machine lmprovements in bayval warfare have 

Guns. been even surpassed by the improve 
ments in the art of war on land, The new steel 
bullet, very long and with a diameter about the 


same as that of a lead pencil, is said to leave the 
gun with a velocity of half a mile a second, with a 
pressure behind it of 40,000 pounds to the square 


inch. This little death missile has a rotary motion 
of 2400 revolutions per second and has an explo 
sive energy when it strikes anything at a moderate 
range, Which splinters bones into pieces and tears 
Vital organs into © bits. A Gattling gun delivers 
1,000 shots every minute. It has been calculated 
that a couple of Gatthings and a regiment of 700 
infantry armed with Krag-Jorgenusen rifles, could 
hurl a storm of 26,800 missiles, which would sweep 


a regiment of 1,500 men out of existence in two 


minutes. A regiment under such a murderous tire 
would be unable to use their own eapon A 
writer in the Boston Kvening Transcript describes 
the Colt gun as the most destructive of all modern 
Weapons, “The gun,” he says, “is literally a buzz 
saw When swept slowly from right to left and left 


to right. If held stationary a moment, the dis 
charge assumes the force of a shrapnel shell that 
never stops, and ordinary torpedo boats can be 
sunk by its force. By the side of the barrel is a 
wooden box, In this 1,000 Lee rifle cartridges with 


a small caliber, steel bullets charged with smoke 
less powder, are coiled on a tape like an endless 
cartridge band. The end of the tape is pulled side 


Wise through the gun, the trigger is pulled and then 
the gun shoots, ejects and loads without further 
human agency. After that the gunner simply dl 
rects the sweep of fire. Directed at a file of men 
up to 700 yards, the effect is terrific. lor the bul- 
lets of steel that look like tiny pencils will go 
through six men. Sometime ago Lieut. Pond tried 
the gun at the New York navy yard. Ile had twenty 
inches of oak and three-eights of an inch of steel 
plate. To make sure he added another one-eight 
inch steel plate. Then he couldn't find the bullets, 
Upon search he found that they had gone through 
the twenty inches of oak, the three-eights-Inch steel 
plate and the one-eight-inch steel plate, two sides 
of an old iron boiler and the brick wall of a build 
ing. Imagine a regiment of soldiers sunjected to a 
storm of projectiles from such a murderous Instru- 
ment as this. It would not be a proof of courage 
to face such an engine of death. War carried on 
with such engines of destruction would be worse 
than butchery. The very thought of war under 
such conditions makes one shudder. Every regi- 
ment in battle would be exposed to as deadly a fire 
as the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 


Political Campaign OL Sunday, May &, (the French al 

in France ways vote on Sunday) a general elec 
tion will be held in I*rance. The government de 
sired an earlier date, but the law requires twenty 
full days between the adjournment of the Chamber 
of Deputies and the election. As the present 
Chamber is still in session and may not complete 
its work before the last of the present week, an 
earlier date was not practicable. A large number 
of the members of the present Chamber have an 
nounced their determination not to be candidates 
at the coming election. Several well-known poli 
ticiaus will retire to private life. It is said that 
as mmany as eighty members of the Chamber of 
Deputies will not stand for re-election. rench 
parties are not easily understood by Americans 
fhe British party system is much simpler than that 
of trance There are but two great parties in 
Kngland, except on the Irish question But in 
france divisions and sub-divisions are so numerous 
as almost to bewilder the student. it is not easy 
to define the different parties and the principles 
Which they represent. New coalitions aud combina 
tions are constantly forming and it is hard to keep 
track of party organizations. Parties are ,enerally 
named from the positions which their representa 
tives occupy in the legislative chamber Thus 
there is a Right, a Center, a Left, a Left Center 
and Ikxtreme Left. The Monarchists of various 
kinds sit on the right of the Speaker and the Lib 
erals of all kinds on the left. Those who occupy 
ihe most radical grounds are called the Extreme 
Left. The Monarchists of the present Chamber are 
divided into Bourbons, Orleanists and Bonapartists, 
but they do not number more than twenty or thir- 
ty at the outside. The Roman Catholics who have 
recently been converted to Republicanism are called 
Rallies. They are generally grouped with the 
Right. The Moderate Republicans or Opportunists 
number about 250 members and are the largest 
single political faction in the Chamber. They are 
generally known as the Center. The Moderate 
Radicals, numbering about 110 members, consti 
tute the Left Center. The Radicals, with about 55 
members, form the Left and the 60 or 70 Socialists 
the Extreme Left. The Moderate Republicans 
vave for a mumber of years conducted the govern 
ment, and the prospect is that they will be returned 
to power by 2 heavy majority. The Radicals and 
Socialists affiliate generally against the government 
and against the existing order of things. The Rad 
icals of all kinds advocate the abolition of the 
Presidency and of the Senate. They wish to re- 
move all checks upon the will of the people. The 
Senate is regarded as an aristocratic body, whose 
conservative opinions are a hindrance to the tri 
umph of pure democracy. The President of the 
Republic is considered as a useless appendix to be 


gotien rid of as soon as possible. The Radicals als« 
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favor decentralization of political power. They 
would grant larger local powers to the various de- 
partments in the Republic. The contest now wag- 
ing is a hot one, but the probability is that the 
Moderate Republicans will win a great victory and 
that the enemies of Republicanism will be almost 
entirely wiped out of existence. The Socialists will 
no doubt make large gains, but the French people 
are too conservative to follow the leadership of 
doctrinaires. 
Spain's The report of the Court of Inquiry 
Liability. has decided that the battleship 
Maine was destroyed by an external explosion. 
The Spanish court takes diametrically the opposite 
view. Under the circumstances it is difficult to see 
how we can escape submitting the question to ar 
bitration. If the fact is established that the vessel 
was destroyed by some treacherous fiend, then 
doubtless Spain will be responsible to the United 
States for damages. Mr. Frederic Coudert, one of 
our greatest intevnational lawyers, gives the follow- 
ing opinion of the cause: 

The question whether Spain may be held liable 
for the loss of the Maine and its unfortunate men 
is a question of fuct. There can be no doubt, there 
is none in my mind, that Spain is liable to the 
United States in damages, even if she were inno 
cent of any actual wrongdoing, provided she did 
not exercise that degree of diligence which she 
owed the United States under all the circumstances 
of the case. 

The first question, and the greatest difliculty, 
would probably lie in determining upon whom 
rests the burden of proof. ‘The United States may 
claim, and with a great deal of plausibility, that it 
Was enough for them to show that their ship was 
invited into the port of Havana, and there, without 
any fault of her own, blown up by outside agencies. 

They might argue from the fact, and that only, 
that the burden of proof was upon Spain to show 
that she used due diligence, and that nothwitb- 
standing all proper care on her part the catastrophe 
occurred. What is “due diligence’ depends upon 
all the facts in the case. Great Britain might not 
be liable for the result of such an occurrence, be- 
cause there is no friction between the United States 
and that country, and there is no special reason 
why Great Britain should anticipate or guard 
against so foul an act as treason or so great a 
crime, 

Such a crime might, perhaps, have been antici 
pated in the port of Havana. Spain knew there 
Was a very hostile feeling against the Americans in 
Cuba. She was bound to take every necessary 
precaution to protect our ships, and the mere fact 
that the Maine was blown up without any fault of 
her own might create the impression that she did 
not do her full duty. 

If the Maine was placed immediately over a 
mine, and that mine was exploded by the act of 


any person whatever, the case is much stronger, 
and it would be difficult for Spain to avoid respon- 
sibility for the disaster. If, on the other hand, the 
court of arbitration, supposing one to be opened, 
should hold that the burden of proof is on the 
United States, to go behind the admittea fact and 
to show actual negligence, this would probably be 
impossible, 

At all events, there can be no question that Spain 
is liable if she has not used due diligence to protect 
a Ship that entered her harbor in time of peace, 
with a friendly purpose, and in reliance upon the 
diligence and integrity of Spanish officials. 


Disabled Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, 

Statesmen. Jonelund’s two foremost statesmen, 
are both said to be critically ill. Owing to Mr. 
(iladstone’s extreme old age, reports of illness ex- 
cite great uneasiness. He is now eighty-eight 
years old and is no longer engaged in active politics. 
It is said that he has even ceased to study and 
read. He is the most remarkable man of the cen- 
tury and although many of his political schemes 
have miscarried, yet he is the most loved and the 
most honored Englishman living. His death may 
occur at any time and yet he may linger for many 
mons. Lord Salisbury is twenty years younger 
than Mr. Gladstone and is still in political office. 
It is now rumored that he is to retire from public 
life owing to serious illness. He lives much of his 
time on one of his estates in France and his con- 
teniplated visit to his French home may be the 
cause of the report that he is to retire, not tempor- 
arily, but permanently, from official life. His il- 
lustrious nephew, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, the leader 
in the House of Commons, has entered the foreign 
office and will conduct its affairs during his uncle's 
absence. Lord Salisbury is a statesman of the old 
school, and yet he has shown himself capable of 
adopting new ideas and new measures. Under his 
feadership, the Conservative party has made many 
concessions which have worsted the prospects of 
the Liberals very decidedly. Although only sixty- 
eight years of age, he has been in political life 
nearly forty-five years. Immediately upon his 
graduation from Oxford, he was elected to Parlia- 
ment from Stamford and represented that borough 
many years. Like many other British statesmen 
he is a man of letters and a man of large scientific 
learning. He is devoted to the science of chemistry 
and passes much of his time in his laboratory, and 
is said to be very fond of scientific men. He is the 
most pronounced aristocrat in Great Britian and is 
almost unapproachable. He stands for the British 
classes against the masses, while Mr. Gladstone 
represents the masses against the classes. While 
Lord Salisbury 1s not loved, he is generally admired 
for his eminent talents and commanding ability. 
The persistent rumors that he is about to retire 
from private life may be incorrect. He has, in spite 
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of adverse criticism, ably conducted the British 
foreign oftice, and when he falls, Britian will lose 
a great statesman. 


Germany In 1848, just fifty years ago this 
and America. month, the kingdom of Prussia was 
in the throes of a great revolution. The German 


people had risen almost en masse demanding a con- 
stitution. At that time, Frederick William IV., 
brother of the great Emperor William IL., of the 
Ferman Empire, was on the throne of Prussia. 
He was an eccentric, vacillating and impulsive 
ruler. He lived nearly all of his life on the verge of 
insanity and finally died of congestion of the brain. 
He loved art and literature and hated politics. He 
granted his people a constitution, but soon recalled 
it. King William was too delicately constituted to 
maintain his poise. He vacillated between revolu- 
tion and absolutism. After the Berlin massacre in 
March, 1848, the King, from the balcony of his 
palace, witnessed the funeral procession, 20,000 
strong, as it marched through the streets, and wept 
like a child over the fate of his subjects. His own 
brother, William, was compelled to flee to England 
to escape the wrath of the people, who believed 
that he was responsible for giving the order to fire 
upon the rioters. The unhappy revolution failed to 
accomplish what the German people demanded. 
Many of the participants in the revolution, disap- 
pointed and discouraged, fled to the United States. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of the best German fam- 
ilies abandoned their native land tor homes in 
America. Many of these people are still living and 
they and their descendants are now celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of their unsuccessful revolu- 
tion. The failure of the German uprising contri- 
buted very largely to the prosperity of the United 
States. The tide of immigration from the father- 
land continued to rise higher and higher until long 
after the close of our great civil war. Although 
the revolution failed in Germany, yet its” results 
were not lost. Those Germans who came to Amer- 
ica sent back glowing accounts of our free institu- 
tions and fed the flame of patriotism in the home- 
land. Germany has long since granted a constitu- 
tion to its people and freedom bus made great 
progress in spite of the reactionary tendencies of 
the German aristocracy. 


The President's President MeKinley is trying to pre- 

Policy. vent war with Spain. He is reluc- 
tant to plunge the nation into a bloody war until all 
the means of diplomacy have been exhausted. Ie 
has notified Spain of the intentions of the United 
States to intervene to put ap end to the suffering 


among the reconcentrados, and bas asked the Span- 
ish government to negotiate terms of peace with 
the Cuban insurgents. Spain has replied declining 
to consider the terms offered by the Vresident. It 


now seems that diplomacy’s work on the Cuban 
question is about over. The United States will 
luake oO more representations to Spain on the sub- 
ject of ending the war in Cuba. <Any further he- 
goliations must be proposed by Spain.  Vresident 
McKinley will lay the whole matter before Congress 
this week in a special message, in which he will give 
a history of the Cuban affair from the beginning. 
What will be the nature of the message is a matter 
of conjecture and speculation. It is believed by 
some that the President will, after stating the 
facts, throw the matter entirely into the hands of 
Congress. The Hot-spurs in the Senate and the 
liouse of Representatives have grown impatient of 
delay, and will not tolerate further negotiations 
With the Spanish. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate has adopted resolutions rec- 
ognhizing the independence of Cuba, declaring the 
War Spain has been waging against the island to be 
destructive of commercial and property interests of 
the United States, and so cruelly barbarous and in- 
human in its character as to make it the duty of 
the United States to demand that Spain at once 
Withdraw her naval and land forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters. The President is also authorized 
and directed to use, if necessary, the entire land 
and naval forces of the United States to carry these 
resolutions into effect. After the President's mes 
sage is laid before both Houses of Congress, it is 
possible that there may he a change. The mes- 
sage, it is believed, will show that the Cubans 
themselves do not desire the United States to in- 
tervene by force. A letter signed by Gen. Gomez, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Cuban armies, has 
been published in which it is requested that the 
United States should use its good offices with 
Spain to grant independence to the Cubans for a 
money cousideration. The Spanish autonomists in 
the island have petitioned that the United States 
should not interfere with force. The President 
believes that intervention with force would destroy 
200,000 lives which are now about to be saved by 
the administration of American relief. The Presi- 
dent is not likely to recommend armed intervention 
under these circumstances. What Congress will 
do when he shall have placed all the facts before it 
it is impossible to predict. The latest reports in 
dicate that the war fever has cooled perceptibly 
since the middle of last week. Still, the situation 
is alarmingly critical. If Congress takes the reins 
of government into its own hands we may expect 


blunders right and left. 


} 


“The world is full of benuty 
ke to the world aboy 
And if we did our duty 


It might he full of love.” 
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ORTITOGRAPHY. 


1. For what purpose are diacritical marks used? 
illustrate. 

2. What are derivative and compound words? 
Illustrate. State three uses of the dictionary. 

3. Distinguish between excuse and pardon; truth; 
veracity; genuine and authentic. 

t, Define “intuitive.” Write a word with a prefix; 
one with a suffix: give the meaning of each. 

> Write five abbreviations: give one rule for 
spelling, 


(%. 7. 8S. 9 and 10. Spelling. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Classify the following plants by zones: Coffee, 
mahogany, corn, tea, rice. 

2. Mention five principal exports of the Pacific 
coast of the United States. 

3. Name three places having the same latitude, 
and give three causes which produce a marked dif- 
ference in the climate of these places. 

4. Name the greatest sugar producing State of the 
Union; the greatest cotton, wheat, wool. 

> Where is Cuba? What people live there? 
What is their religion and government? 

6. Name and locate the most important seaport in 
Kneeland, France and Germany. 

7. Name the territories of the United States, and 
enpital of each. 

Ss. Name and locate five great river basins” of 
North America. 

%. Locate and tell something of interest in regard 
to Crimea, Elbe, Liberia, Hawaii, Nipigon. 

10. Through what States and in what direction 
must one travel in going from Oregon to Washing 
ton: Ds C2 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What ave some of the principal ends which a 
teacher should strive to attain in the school room? 

2. In addition of fractions, if asked why denom- 
inators are not added as well as numerators, how 
would you explain? 

» To what extent would you teach map drawing? 
llow ? 

1 Why, when and how wowd you have rhetori 
‘als in your school? 

5. Stat nethods of securing prompt and regular 


trend 


6 Whatoare a tencher’s duties at noons and re 
Ses 
7 What is the aim of true education? 


8. Give the qualifications of the ideal teacher. 
What is meant by tact? 

9 What is a good question? Show how atten- 
tion and memory are related. 

14. Name a subject that develops will, reason, 
memory, imagination. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. How does the sentence differ from the clause? 
lustrate. 

2. State how each word is used in the following: 
“Bring forth another horse,’ he cried aloud. “An- 
other horse!” 

©. Lllustrate, in sentences four uses of a phrase. 

4. Illustrate the difference between the use of 
the adjective and the abverb. Explain. 

» Use ihe word “as” as an adverb and as a con- 
junction. 

G. Ilow would you present the subject of case 
to a class? What material would you use? (Any 
five.) 

Arithmetie.—l. What is a unit.? When do sev- 
eral things constitute a unit? Name a unit which 
may include several things. 

2. Krom ,000 take 7,685. Write complete explan- 
ation as though given to a pupil taking the work 
for the first time. 

3. Upon what does the value of a fraction de- 
pend? Wherein does 4 of a dollar differ from 3-5 
of a dime. 

4. Explain the process of finding the prime fac- 
tors of S4. 

5. Of a certain kind of cloth, 29 in. wide, 12 yds. 
are required for a dress. How many yds. would 
be required if the cloth were 35 inches wide, pro- 
vided the two kinds cut to equal advantage? 

G. Iind the area of a circle in sq. yds., if its 
diameter is 4.05 yards. 

7. A man sold a horse for $150, 80% of which 
was gain. What was the cost and what was his 
gain per vent? ; 

S. I bought a bill of goods for $864 on 4 months’ 
credit, but heing offered 5% off for cash, I borrowed 
the money at a bank by having my note payable in 
117 days. discounted at 6°., and paid the bill. What 
was the face of the note, and how much did I 
gain? 

9. Discuss the first year’s work in arithmetic 
as outlined in the State Manual. 

10. “Teach the form and name of sphere and 
hemisphere, cylinder, cone, cube, prism, square, 
triangle, lines, points and so on.’—State Manual. 
Show how number work may be introduced by 
doing the above work. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. (a) Describe the greater circulation. (b) De- 
seribe the lesser circulation, 

2. (a) Explain the structure of the heart. (b) What 
are the functions of the skin? 
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& a OF what are the bones cotpose 


envelops them? (ey) Whit holds thet Cope 


llow many bones in the spine’ (Ce) thoy 
in the human body” 

4. (a) OF What are the muscles compos 
By what attached? (Coy ‘To what attached 
What inclosed? (e) Use 

m& (a) Name the parts of the eye ly W 
office of the iris? (¢) Of What three part 


composed? (d) Describe the auditory tes 

6 Gy State the locality in the body of the 
hyold bone, ulna, seapula and tibla. chy \W 
liver and What are its functions? 

+. (2) Plow is) aleohol produced (| | 
present in domestic wines and home 
() Are they, then, hartnless drink (dy V 
ferment? (e) What is the differenes 
tients, Daeterin, microbes and fun 

Whit is secular 


meant by va “onlargenient 


seribe the eect of aleohol upon the tus 


is the effect of alcohol upon plant and an 

S. Gi) What three Kinds of food do we 
Prom What Kind of food does the 
greatest strength: ) Whatoare 
different minerals contained in food 
the need of digestion ? 


{ GO Whatare the organs of the me 


(b) Deseribe the brain «) What 
herves? «) Deseribe the sympathetic 

1O. (a) What is cocaine? (b>) Whit | 
eal effect and what are tits dangers? \\ 
effect of extreme anges (dl) Whit 


forcing the brain in childhood, and how 
child be taught? 


ANSWERS 
CGEOGRAPILTY 
I, ‘Porrid: zone, coffee and miahogas 
cork, ten and riee 
Pruit, coal. fish 
Portland, 
altitude, 


2. Lumber, wheat, 


» Astoria, Pendleton 


ocean, relation range of 
prevailing winds, 

f. Sugar, Louisiana; cotton, Mis 
North Dakota: wool, Ohio. 

®% Cuba is about 200 miles south of I*lor 
iards and their descendants, creoles an 
Roman Catholic religion. The condition 
vovernment is badly mixed at present 
tempting to govern the ishind 
France, Mant 


6 Kaghind, Liverpool; 


many, Hamburg 

7. Arizona, Phoenix; New 
Sitka. 
Yuko ( 


Mexico, Sa 
lahoma, Guthrie; Alaska, 

S. Columbia, Mississippi, 
Civande 

% Crimea, peninsula in southern p 
site of Crimean war. Elbe, a rivet 
Germany and emptying inte the N 
having Ilamburg = on it. Libs 
line of SSO miles, 


by Whint 


her? (db) 


my ribs 
il (1)) 
(al) lby 
i is the 
the our 


patella, 


\ plain 
le 
What 
1 life? 
md? (b) 
ve the 
ft the 


tem? 


pinnal 


lolol 
tis the 
ect of 
ould a 


Span 
erroes, 
the 
his at 


(rer 


he: OK 


RUSSIA, 
rough 
i, and 

the 


Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Inaitisa Mi 
lidiana, Olio, West Vireetaa, atiury 


10, Overon 


ourk, Tibiies 


lanl 
MIEMORY AND PRACTICH 
1 The aequirement by the pupils of right habit 
i ‘pplteation ordertine as avin and Oy 


thought, ob servation, reflection 


, The denominators are merely the tau of thre 
(lila or reambers to be ada vl 
& ‘Penueh taap ata wl Tn eontbeciae ity dee 
tudy of any region Pewael ) Yn rindi it! 
Hunrepy Paeponre niatlous of the ppl inne © 
rounding 
1 Answel vars 
» Tnterest OpPeniie CXC TCISE vil yeovsanped 
i of attlenednanes Intereat in th chool worl 
tlds to regular attendance 
G Oversight of pupils amd tise 1 oalimection 


Where deemed advisable, of Cheir spo 


Ti the eof the mental faecal I Aenre 
Hien of pw rontd skills as oa whol mete 
building 

o Know led ol ubject bhatt mio’ ol 
being to bb tnuelhe kill) in adsapet elionh 
Taet is the power of skillful adaptation ae dn 
Inenhs to nedinte conditions 

% A ood qitestion stimulates though Memory 
depends lirgely on the intensity of the attention 

1, ‘The study of gay subjeet, Dy He oof the en 
forced application, develops will \rit elie and 
history develop reason Ilistory develop LeMOrs 
(Geography develops dinaieiination 

VRP MPIC 

1 A unit is one, a single thin ‘ detinits 
qquaantits Several things or parts con 1 L unit 
When they ether equaloaounit, or fo in idea 
thatanay be taken as a unit in the tmensurement of 
something else 

The square foot, as a unit, inelude lit square 


inele A set of 


dishes as a unit, is made up of 


several ine dual dishes, 


‘t-book on arithmet There 


see wn ood te 
are two methods the “carrying method” and the 


hor-cartying method Each of them admits of a 


clear exphination, but the “carrying” method is 
preferable 

& The value of a fraction depends upon the re 
lation between the numerator and the denominator, 
for the 


divided by the denominator. 


value equals the quotient of the numerator 


H See tk t-books 


oo.) oBb-cbe vals \ns 

6. (4.05)2x.784-12.88 plus sq. yds. An 

7. 20% of S150 S45, the gain.  $150—-$45--$105 
the cost. S45 is 42 6-770 of S105 

Q saci of SS64--SS8VO.80, cash for goods. $1 


S.02 -$.98, proceeds of one dollar SSZO0.SO con 


thins S.OS, 887.55 times: hence, the face of the note 


is SSO7.55 plus. SSo-4 SS27.55-—-S826.45 plus gain. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

1. In the greater circulation the blood passes from 
the left auricle to the left ventricle, then through 
the aorta into the arteries, through capillaries all 
over the body and then through the veins to the 
right auricle. The lesser circulation collects — the 
dark blood from the veins in the right auricle, 
thence it is carried through the right ventricle into 
the pulmonary arteries to the lungs, where it is 
nerified in the fine capillaries and returns through 
the pulmonary veins to the left auricle. 

» The heart is a pear-shaped muscular organ sit- 
unted just to the left of the center of the chest. It 
is divided into four chambers; the two upper called 
auricles and the two lower ventricles. The auricle 
and ventricle on each side Communicate by valves. 
The right ventricle propels the blood to the lungs; 
the left ventricle forces the blood to all parts of the 
body. 

3. The bones are composed of animal and mineral 
matter, the proportions varying with age. A tough 
membrane called periosteum envelops them. Stout 
lizaments or bands of inelastic tissue bind them to- 
gether. Twenty-four, ‘Twenty-four, 

1. Muscles are composed of layers and bundles of 
fine fibers. By tendons or sinews. To the bones. 
In a sheath of connective tissue. ‘To cover the 
framework of the body, to give form and symmetry 
to the body and to produce its varied movements. 

Db. (a) Coats—sclerotic, choroid, retina. Iris, erys- 
talline lens, aqueous humor, vitreous humor. (b) 
The iris is a muscular curtain which by contracting 
or expanding changes the size of the pupil. (c) Ex- 
ternal, middle and internal ear. The auditory nerve 
is a eranial nerve. ts fibers expand in the semi- 
circular canals and cochlea. 

6. A chestnut shaped bone over the knee joint. A 
smallU-shaped bone that supports the base of the 
tongue. The ulna is the inner bone of the forearm 
The scapula is at the top and back of the chest and 
gives support to the muscles of the shoulder. The 
tibia is the large triangular bone on the inner side 
of the leg. The liver, the largest and heaviest or- 
gan in the body, is situated on the right side, pro- 
tected by the lower four or five ribs. It manufac- 
tures liver sugar and secretes bile. 

7. By fermentation. Yes. No. A ferment is a 
vegetable organism. They are all minute vegetable 
organisms, the two former producing fermentation. 
Vascular enlargement is the enlargement of the 
blood vessels caused by alcohol. Alcohol checks 
the absorption of oxygen in the lungs. Injurious 
to all life. 

& Nitrogenous. Carbonaceous and mineral.  Ni- 
trogenous, as lenn meat, cheese, eggs, ete. Water, 
to dissolve food and carry through the circulation, 
to lubricate the tissues, and by evaporation to cool 
the system. Iron goes to the blood discs. Lime to 
bones and teeth. Salt aids secretion. To nourish 
the body and replace waste tissues. 


9. Brain, spinal cord and nerves. The brain is an 
egg-shaped volume of nervous tissues lodged with- 
in the skull, separated into cerebrum, cerebellum 
and medulla oblongata. The spinal nerves, 31 pairs 
in number, spring from each side of the spinal cord 
by two roots, and are distributed over the whole 
body by means of branches. The sympathetic sys- 
tem consists of a double chain of ganglia situated 
on cach side of the spinal column. 


10. Cocaine is a powerful alkaloid obtained from 
the leaves of the cocoa. It produces local insensi- 
bility. The cocaine habit is a dangerous one. An- 
ger impedes circulation and digestion. It is liable 
to produce meédiocrity. He should be taught ac- 
cording to his strength and development. 


RESPECT FOR THE FLAG. 
One of the First Lessons That Is Taught at West 
Point. 

The new cadet at the National Military Academy, 
Whether he has come from the little country school 
With its home-made flag and staff, or from the city 
schoo. where floats sometimes a flag big enough 
to cover half the roof of the other school, has been 
taught to respect the beautiful emblem of his coun- 
try; but he will learn at West Point, as soon as 
he begins his career as a future officer of the army, 
how thoroughly he is to be trained to honor it in 
his daily life. The laughing school-boy salute he 
has perhaps given the flag from time to time now 
becomes a matter of sober ceremony, so rigidly re- 
quired and handsomely ordered that it at once sets 
him to thinking; and the good, sound patriotism 
that was in him all atong soon envelopes every 
glimpse and ceremony of the colors with a saered- 
ness that will deepen day by day. 

One of his first lessons is to doff his cap each 
time he passes the “color-line’ where the color is 
guarded by a sentinel. Every summer the cadets 
pass several months in camp on the lovely banks 
of the Hudson, and beneath the grand old trees of 
the academy grounds. 

buripg certain hours of the day a long line of 
stacked rifles extends atong the front of the camp. 
Across the two stacks in the centre of the line is 
laid the color, rolled about its staff. Up and down 
by this flag marches a natty cadet sentinel, and 
woe be unto the unlucky cadet who tries to pass 
this sacred trust without raising his cap. 

So during his life at the academy this lesson of 
respect is continued, and when he has “doffed the 
eadet and donned the brevet, and changed the gray 
for the blue.” and reported for duty with his regi- 
ment, he finds the same lessons being taught the 
enlisted men, and then probably for the first time 
does he realize the full importance of those early 
lessons taught in that far-away school-house—St. 
Nicholas. 
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RADII RMOKONING 


Vrebereneo thiade Tia recent dantie of the Atberhoun 
Journal oof Pdtention to the Tiiportitioe of exer 
Clnen in rapid addition leqds tie fo tention one 
forty Whieh lain proved wery belpful to toe 

The tescher plices the stim pom the black board, 
tht emeb Uptire tie she eotiiiberies to make It, 
nid the pupils at the same tiie take tt down tn 
(heir thote Doak It ate pret behind or faila to 
eateh a certain figure, Ne at obee aitiounes the 
fact nid there in ao halt of the rest until all are 
ftenin topether Whenua sutlelent timber of tly 
tives linve been Placed pot the bourd the teacher 
Rives the signal to “aed As soon oo my one has 
cotupleted the addition le reports by tumber Conmeh 
Pupil should for convenlenee retain the te tun 
ber dhttriige the entire year, at the sate listant cloy 
ine hin tote book, Phe teacher, watel im tuand, at 
ohee places upon the blackbourd opposite his mum 
ber the number of seconds or tilnutes occupled ta 
hin computation, When all lave reported, ench is 
Called Upon dn turn to give his result, the teacher 


plictug te tpon the bourd opposite his number. The 
problem is then added by the school in comeert, aud 
the one Whe obtained the first correct answer re 
Kurded as vietor Tnsist upon each pupil reversing 
hin paperas soon us he has finished. Of course you 
have no dishonest pupils, nor do you want to man 


Hfacture any) and if opportunity is wiven, there is 


nostvony temptation offered to the quicker pupils to 


vertiy their work while walting for the last ones to 
fitsish 
It is quite surprising how much speed will be 


gained ino month or two by daily practies l’upils 


learn 


to combine the figures almost without volun 
tary effort; at least Chey are enabled to cast a glance 
upon column and give the result: alme tantly 
Mach discover for himself some hart cuts.” 
Vhus he may see ata glanee that th three 
figures in advance add up to ten. | VY ensy 
to combine this with number alren wails or 
if they only make nine, to think unit 
take one from it thimost bostantane 
li is surprising, too, how larwel) enters 
Inte the practical work of school com 
putation; and the peed gained Inple 
compensation for the time spent l t know 
of no other veneral exercise so thorou ‘ oved; 
and it is ndapted to all wrades that ned to 


nad 


LANGUAGH AND GRAMMAR 

Write the correet abbreviation of each of the fol 
lowing word iidiay, Weetienadsa Seplemibes 
Mister, pomtiaaster, prtimelpual tiperintendent, doa 
rel doyeu lriterent Hionth bititnibaer, promtotlles 
linn econd, fourth 

Write the pltteats of the follow tig tate Dyan 
bird, Winy, grasshopper, erleket, sthel lone, flower 
mendow, potuto, caryvo, turkey, liawd oman, wa 
beneh, tooth, hoive woll thilet, polo Hokey 
hotdherehiel, countey, elerirey, bine 

Write the feminine fornia of the follow tog tata 
Lion, poet, princes, adventurer, actor, executor, te 
tutor hin fiathed Hhepro, elnporer, duke, hero 
Wiclow tiger 

Writt Chlenees comtiloiig the followin vords 
tinea? C1) gim thou med C2) am Venton Maan, loud 
pul work, play, davnd, whip, treat, ebay lane 
fly, roel trap, poolot, milk, fan, bron ‘ler, fire 
tile 

Substitute a stogle word for cneh of the following 
iyeeetanpodnend loath White tinnthes the land of tod 
the vale of tent the staff of bifes the khugy of the 
forest: thre hip oof the desert 

Which of the bracketed words is preferable? —t 
tistes quite [strong, strongly | of clove Ile told 
them too omit fapulet, quietly | in their seat Vhey 
live just as Plappy, Taapplly | as before The cur 
riage rides Lenusy, easily | Your plano sounds [ale 
ferent, differently | from our Doesn't that theld 
of wheat look Jbenutifully, beautifull 

Copy the following words, correcting errors in 


pelling Sacrement 


bachelor, asylum, gi 


Margeret, counterfet, 


ndvertize, Insolvenes 


The plurals of some 
(hee osiaepeutin \ al 
fion 

You are secretary o 


tion of your town: W 


the mieniber 


Chonge the followl 


towether 


Oo kernal, cytbol, manouver, 


psy, pursly, pulleys forfeit, 
seperate, assoclite, exagerate, 
nouns differ in menning from 
t, salts (ive other ihustra 
f the Young People \ssocla 


rite a newspaper trocal calling 
for a special meeting 


w compounds into equivalent 


phrases Moonlight, bull-baiting,  corving-knife, 
freeman, scnrecrow,  gardemfruit hotel walters 
grave vard School Record 
COMPOSTTION SUBIECTS 

What tT know about ishing 

Mv Faverite Bool 

The Bravest Man PF Know 

Wh lL would dike if TE could tury ‘eo 

Mh | Condy Pull T Attended 

The Best Fellow | Know 

Hlow To shall spend my Vacation 

Some Pets of Ming 

Description of Mev Reom 
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The Happiest Day of My Life. 

What ft would do with a Hundred Dollars. 

Ilow to Make a Kite 

My Visit to the City 

Weeding the Garden, 

Iiow Maple Sugar is Made, 

What we did at our Plenie, 

Ilow [ tore ny Dress and how | mended it. 

Ten years from now What | shall be doing? 

Some Wild Flowers 

What T can see from the Sehool room Window. 

What a Dog would say if he could Talk. 

The teachers may also make use of the following 
exercises, to familiarize the pupils with the every 
day occurrences of social and business life. As a 
drill in language work they will be valuable: 

1 Write an informal note to a sehool mate, in 
Viting her to tuke tea at your house, 

2. Write a formal note of invitation to a party. 

& Write an acceptance of the invitation, 

4. Write a note declining the invitation. 

h Write a letter introducing one of your friends 
to another. 

(& Write a recommendation for a friend who is 
secking a position. 

7. Write a note to saecompany a gift. 

S. Write a note of condolence, 

% Write an graceful acknowledgment of a gift. 

10. Write a bill for services rendered. 

Il. Write a receipt of a bill. 

2. Write a promissory note. 

is. Write an application for a position in a bus 
iness house 

Id. Write an advertisement for a position. 

ID. Write to a publishing house ordering some 
books. A. L. R. in Sehool Reeord. 


PLAYING EDITOR. 


Reconstruct the following sentences so as to 
make them express what their authors meant to 
Say: 14 

Store sign: Don't go elsewhere to get robbed 
step right in here, 

We regret to find that the announcement of the 
death of Mr. W. was a malicious fabrication. 

Ile could not commit suicide to save his life. 

1 could see that the tloor had been swept with 
half an eye, 

Kreeted to the memory of John Phillips, aecciden- 
tally shot as a mark of affection by his brother. 

The board of education has resolved to erect a 
building large enough to accommodate five hundred 
students three stories high. 

We have two schoolrooms sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate three hundred pupils one above = an- 
other. 

Mr. has removed corns from several of the 
crowned heads of Europe. 


Ireland’s cup of misery has been overflowing for 
ages and is not yet full. 

He leaves a brilliant future behind him. 

To rent, a house containing ten rooms, located in 
a pleasant village which has a fine bay window in 
frout.-Teachers’ Institute. 


SPELLING AND LANGUAGE. 
rill each blank with a single word that means 
more than one, 


A of flies. <A of people. 


A of soldiers. An of soldiers. 
A of soldiers. <A of soldiers. 
A of dafsies. A of grapes. 

A of hooks. A of wood. 

A of stones. A of corn, 

A of trees. A of clouds. 

A of musicians. OA of flowers. 
A of wolves. <A of pigeons. 
A of ships. A of cattle. 

A of locusts. A of chickens. 
A of roses. <A of sand. 

A of sheep. A of pigs. 

A of pictures. A of sailors. 
A of bushes. A of flowers. 
A of keys. A of mackerel, 


EXAMINATION IN CANADA. 


The following questions were used in a teachers’ 
examination in Canada. They are very practical 
and the answers will show a knowledge of the one 
great book and the great teacher. Can you an- 
swer them correctly? Try them: 


SACRED HISTORY, GRADE I. 

1. Write out the verses of the Sermon on the 
Mount that refer to almsgiving, and treasure-stor- 
ing. 

2. What is the “golden rule?’What was the “new 
commandment” Christ gave to the world? Is there 
any corresponding commandment in the decalogue? 

3. Repeat the story of the “Prodigal Son.” 

4. Write out the words of the Fourth Command- 
ment. What does Christ say about the keeping of 
the Sabbath? 

Compose five sentences of twenty words each, 
narrating separate events in the life of Christ. 

6. Name five of Christ's miracles and describe 
any one of them. 


“It is necessary to hope, even though hope should 
be always deluded; for hope itself is happiness, and 
its frustrations, however frequent, are yet less 
dreadful than its extinction.’’-—Johnson. 
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BOTANY GERMINATION. 


With the heart opened and the intelligence quick- 
ened the pupils will turn to the study of germina- 
tion, and find it one of the most pleasureable in the 
book. With their previous knowledge they may 
quickly go on to appreciate the details of a deeper 
study. In no way can the life of all growth be 
as well understood as to watch it. A box of seed- 
lings with their slow, yet apparent growth, may 
become a daily marvel. The common bean reveals 
such clever contrivances that it can be used again 
for study. A glass can show each seed in plain 
sight, and the process of swelling, sprouting and 
embryo developing gives a better idea of the 
growth of seedlings than pages of book description. 
I used in germination work a tabulated © black- 
board outline like the following. These outlines 
hold the attention of the class, and classify to them 


what oftentimes seems vague and separated. Ilave 
ready for study bean pods, dry and soaked beans 
and seedlings, both for study and sketching 


I. Bean Pod ¢the natural cradle) 
1. Hilum or sear. 
II. Dry Bean— 
1. Color, shape, size, structure 
2. Micropyle. 
3. Comparison with other seeds 
III. Soaked Bean 
1. Condition of skin (ruffled 


ises In 


size before body does). 

a. ‘Translucent. 

b. Venation (veins run to scar, channel by 
which mother plant sent food to seed.) 

c. Two coats (on one shows toughness, to 
hold together the paris to protect em- 
bryo). 

2. Micropyle (passage of pollen tube through 

skin to bring life to seed). 

Cotyledons. 


a. Size, purpose. 
4. Embryo. 

1. Parts radicle, plumule consisting of 
two leaves with veining outer 
wrapped around smaller. 

IV. Seedling 
1, First appearance. a. Radicle; b. Cotyle- 
dons. Chance of color (fron: white to 
green). Position (hold themselves over 
embryo till it is out of ground, then 
slowly separate so sun can reach plum- 
ule). 
Then try original work, anything outside the book 
interests and attracts. 
V. Experiments with Seedlings 
1. In sawdust (flourishes till food of cotyle- 
dons is exhausted then “shrink”’). 
In sand-siftings mixed with gravel (same). 
Rieh earth (flourishes with roots). 


to 


eg 


4. Cut off cotyledons, die. 
5. Lessons learned. 
1. Cotyledons—warm house for embryo, 
store house of food. 
2. Soil provides food. 
Abridged from Educational Review. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


BY FRANKLIN PERKINS 





The Americans had a rare opportunity to give ap- 
propriate names to all geographical localities and 
physical features of their land. So far as Indian 
names have been utilized, it is well, often very 
well, but what shall we say of a people who could 
coin “Indianapolis.” Here is the red man uniting 
himself to the classic with the heroism of “Buffalo 

sill” at Windsor Castle. 

The trial of the Indian is in many of the names 
of all sections. Their mountains, or tribes dwelling 
about the mountains, have named Massachusetts, 
“Blue Hills,” Allegheny, Monadnock, IMearsarge, 
Adirondack, Chocorua, Wachusett, 
Wasatch, Uinta. 


lloosac, 


Their rivers, or tribes named from rivers, have 
left their traditions in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi (‘great river’), Missouri (“muddy 
river’), Arkansas, Iowa, Lllinois, Kansas, Detroit, 
Ottawa, Monongahela, Rappahannock, Susquehanna, 
Niagara, Chesapeake, Potomac, the Sioux, Schuyl- 
kill, Juniata, Leheigh, Mohawk, Wabash, Penob- 
scot, Androscoggin, Kennebec, Merrimac, Housa- 
tonic, Narragansett. 

Their lake names are found in Wisconsin, Minae- 
sota (“sky colored waters”), Michigan, Huron, Erie, 
Ontario, Canandaigua, Winipiseogee, Memphre- 
magog, Tahoe. 

These also are Indian names: Nebraska, Dakota, 
Arizona. Mexico, Aztee for “war god,” Utan, Ne- 
vada, Montana, Wyoming, Indiana, Texas, Oregon, 
Idaho, Iloboken (‘smoke pipe”), Oswego, Chicago 
(“skunks”), Minneapolis, Duluth, Omaha, Seatue, 
Tacoma, Connecticut (Quanekticut, “long river”), 





Saratos Schenectady, Norridgewock, Sandasky, 
Tallahassee, Atchison, Pueblo, Cheyenn», Chatta- 
nooga, Natchez, Topeka, Dubuque, Des Moines, 
Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Yankton, Fargo, Chicopee, 
Nantucket. 

English ran:es have a certain appropriateness 1 
New Engiand, but when Norfolk County is south of 
Suffolk, the l.dicrousness begins to appear. Poston 
wass hamed ev of respect for the place from which 
map-y of the carly settlers came ani especially em- 
pha;3ized the fact they were not of the Dorchester 
class of English. Plymouth was named for the last 
place .they saw as they left their native tnand. kng- 
land w7as remembered in New Hampshire, New 
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Jersey, Portsmouth, Dover, Manchester, Bath, New 
Bedford, Chester, Berkshire. 

British rulers have no cause to complain wuen 
we have two Carolinas, a Georgia, a Maryland, a 
Virginia, the Charles and the James, Lake George, 
(‘harleston and Charlestown, several Jamestowns 
apd Johnstowns, Klizabeths, Brunswicks and Han- 
overs, Annapolis, Cape Ann. . 

British lords and statesmen certainly cannot com- 
plain, for we have Baltimore, Delaware, Richmond, 
Raleigh, Pittsburg and Vittstield, New York, Al- 
bany, Randolph, Worcester, Pennsylvania, Lake 
Champlain, Marlborough, Dukes County (for the 
Duke of York), Hampden, Chatham, Chesterfield. 

The church has been presumably honored in Proy- 
idence, Bethlehem, Bethel, St. Louis, St. Paul, St. 
John, St. Joseph, Lake St. Clair, St. Augustine, 
Santa Barbara, Sacramento, San Bernadino, San 
Diego, Sault Ste. Marie, Shiloh, Berkeley and Gos- 
hen, 

Sentiment was not lacking when aming Philadel- 
phin, Concord, Los Angeles, the Columbia, Lake 
Superior, Coune'l Bluffs, Hallowell, Emporia. 

Nature was duly respected in Florida, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Colorado, California, Oakland, Rock 
Island, Grand Rapids, La Crosse, South Bend, the 
Yellowstone, Salt Lake, the Red River, the Green 
Mountains, the White Mountains, the Blue Ridge, 
Buzzard’s Bay, Cape Cod, Graylock. 

Location was evidently in mind in naming the 
Tlortlands, Portsmouth, New Ilaven, the Spring- 
fields, Newport, Bridgeport, Fall River, Fair Haven, 
Brookline, Brooklyn, Westtield, Northfield, West 
port, the Deertield. 

There was more ambition than good taste dis- 
plaved in naming Cairo, Memphis, Rome, Athens, 
Troy, Utiea, Corinth, Thebes and Alexandria. 

American patriotism is emphasized in Columbus, 
Columbia (in Washington as capital, state, counties, 
and cities), Lincoln, Madison, Jackson, Hamilton, 
Jacksonville, Ifouston, Franklin, Webster, Adams, 
Greeley, Fremont, Dayton, Hancock, Lee. 

Local worthies have apparently been in mind in 
naming Fitchburg, Lowell, Scranton, Lewiston, 
Millersville, Painesville, Pottstown, Pottsville, Al- 
lentown, Norristown, Harrisburg, Bradford, Cleve- 
land, Lenox. 

Some places would have been differently named if : 
there had been zreater foresight.—Lynchburg, Bid- 
deford.—N. FE. Journal of Edueation. 


“Duty is carrying on promptly and faithfully the 
affairs now before you. It is to fulfill the claims 
of to-day.”’—Goethe. 

“Accuse not nature, she hath done her part: 

Do thus but thine.”’—Milton. 

“Honor and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 
—Pope. 


THE GIRL GRADUATE AND THE BOY. 


BY JOHN RANDALL, EDITOR MAIL-TELEGRAM,. 





This is the time of year when the papers teem 
with columns of matter about the “sweet girl grad- 
uate.” That is right, but where is the boy? This 
year a neighboring city graduates a class of eleven 

en girls and one boy. While this ratio may not 
hold good in all localities it is plain, if not soon 
stopped, this sort of thing will reach 16 to 1 without 
the consent of any other nation on earth. 

But where is the boy? Several of him are work- 
ing to earn a living and they will make a success 
of life, although handicapped by a lack of educa- 
tional equipment. But several girls are doing the 
same thing while men claim to be out of employ- 
ment. The work theory, then, does not account for 
the missing boy. But many of him are loitering 
about the streets and low saloons and therefore 
have no time to attend school. A few of him get 
an excellent educational equipment for the battle 
of life, which equipment, though extremely valua- 
ble, cannot be made to take the place of brains in 
either sex. Then there is quite a number of him 
(the Boy) who are too utterly useless to go into any 
of the foregoing classes. ‘They attend school a very, 
very little and then resolve to be an editor, a teach- 
er, a philosopher or possibly a preacher. By going 
into these eminently respectable callings they pre- 
vent the over crowding of other occupations and 
thus more or less completely supply a “long-felt 
want,’ ‘although in no other sense are they even a 
moderate success. Then there are many of him in 
school. Truly their name is legion, but they make 
little progress in their studies. Thus after much 
research has the Boy been accounted for, although 
he rarely graduates. 

But the Girl! She is there and in exactly the 
proper shade of pink, “looking cool” and comforta- 
ble, although it is quite possible that her shoes are 
several sizes too small. Yet with the exception of a 
few minor defects and deformities required by 
fashion she is “all right... And we are glad she is 
there. A few years ago the editors and teachers 
and philosophers told us that it was the mission of 
women to get married, presumably leaving the men 
free to attend to more important matters. We 
don't remember that anybody has controverted this 
statement but after much research among ancient 
as well as modern authorities we have discovered 
that as many men as women commit matri- 
mony. Queer, isn’t it, that an obscure country 
newspaper should discover such an astounding fact? 
It is. however. a yard-wide fact and warranted not 
to shrink while the world exists. And the philoso- 
pher who has the hardihood to assign to either sex 
a greater prevalence of the contagion known as 
matrimony is certainly off his trolley. 
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Then tlere is a certain class of philosophers, 
generally females, emancipationists, who hold that 
their sex has been held in bondage so many z2enera- 
tions that if is greatly inferior to the race of be- 
ines known as men. However, we fail to recall a 
single instance where a girl belongs to a different 
race than her brother, or even to a different family. 
We must therefore conclude that both sexes come 
into the world with exactly the same natural at- 
vantages. And all other limitations and handicaps 
are self-imposed. Lut the Girl is getting the best of 
this business. There is no keeping her back, now 
that she occasionally gets a tea-cupful of fresh air 
into her lungs. And you ought to see her eat! She 
has been known to prefer pork and beans to angel 
food. Ay, there’s the rub.” If she would confine 
her diet to angel food we might smoke cigarettes 
and still graduate with her. Exercise, and occa- 
sionally proper clothing, are working wonders for 
the Girl. while the Boy gets a coffin nail between 
his teeth, allows his brains to dry up, and goes to 
the rear. To be sure, the Girl is required to de- 
form her waist until her figure resembles that of a 
sawdust doll “made in Germany” expressly for ex- 
port. This necessary deformity makes her a little 
weak-minded and hysterical, but it is nothing com- 
pared to the sins and shortcomings of the Boy. 
For he that soweth the wind reapeth a large crop 
of whirlwind, but utterly faileth in his algebra. 

In view of these facts wouldn't it pay us the big- 
gest kind of interest, boys, if we would try to be as 
decent as our sisters? While we have been learn- 
ing bad habits they have mastered algebra, and are 
leaving us far behind. Why should a girl go 
through life unscathed except for a few trifling 
marks outlining her dress stays on her liver, while 
so many of us fall outside the breastworks? Let 
us brace up, sober up and then climb up to the 
head of the procession.—Exchange. 

RELATION OF PATRON AND TEACHER. 

For discussion at the Institute. 

1. Mutual confidence between patron and 
teacher. 

The teacher wins this confidence— 

a—By good scholarship. 

b—By studious habits. 

c—By manifesting an interest in the welfare of 
the district. 

d—By being a true man or woman—honest, truth 
ful, courteous, kind. 

2. Relation of mutual interest and co-operation 
—How to get it. 

a—By informal socials in the school house. 

b—By exhibit of school work. 

e—Get mothers interested by means of mother's 
meetings. 


d—Visit parents in their homes. 
3. Relation of mutual respect for, and rights and 
duties of each. 
RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 
a—aAs to instruction. 
b—As to discipline. 
e—Regarding conduct of pupil on the school 
grounds, and on his way home or to school. 
d—Insist on excuses for absence or tardiness. 
RIGHTS OF PARENTS. 
a—Expecting teacher to notify them of pupil's 
misbehavior. 
b—Should be notified of the progress of their 
children in studies.—School Moderator. 


THE COMIC IN EDUCATION. 

Ever since we heard Editor Winship of the Jour 
nal of Education deliver his notable address at 
Milwaukee and make that wonderful alliteration on 
Milwaukee beer, we have expected to find some 
thing of the comic and fun-making to catch his eye 
and move his pen. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to find the following in his report of the Chatta- 
nooga meeting: 

“The crowning glory of the Chattanooga meeting 
was the cake walk, to which the department  ad- 
journed on Thursday evening at 10 o'clock. No 
colored min or woman had been upon the prograni 
of President Schaeffer, but here the colored men 
and women had this doctor of divinity and of phil- 
osophy at their feet, applauding as no audience of 
his had done. On Wednesday evening Dr. Harris 
analyzed the tragic and the comic in education. and 
this evening Dr. Scoville made a statement, an hour 
and twenty minutes long, of the final aim in edu- 
cation, and at its close the coming and the going 
presidents, Marks and Schaeffer, led the wise men 
and women to an exhibition of the comic as the 
final aim of the meeting of 1898. The style, beauty 
and grace of the colored women, from decolette to 
shert skirts, the etiquetical skill of the ebony youth, 
and the variety show in the clog dance, two-step, 
burlesque and waltz are beyond description.” 


Why is the English pound called a pound 


2 


sterling? Why is the word “sterling” stamped 
on silverware? The explanation is as follows: 
\mong the early minters of coin in Northern 
I<urope were the dwellers of Eastern Germany. 
They were so skillful in their calling that num- 
bers of them were invited to England to manu- 
facture the metal money of the kingdom. The 
strangers were known as “easterlings.” After 
a time the word became abbreviated to “ster- 
ling,” and in this form it has come to imply 
what is genuine in money, plate or character.— 
Christian Work. 
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LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 


BY S. KE GUTTERIDGE, ST. LOUIS, MO 
We will now take up No. 59. No. 59 is quite a 
little like No. 57, except the finishing strokes are 
like small uo only larger. Strive to inspire the 


pupils with the idea of acquiring a knowledge of 


form. After the pupils have practiced on the let- 
ter alone, Union, 
Uriah. No. 60 is like No. 59 with the addition of a 
loop or straight stroke below the line, the loop is 


Place No. 60 in 


place it in words, as: Universal, 


the same as the loop in small y. 
words, as: Yours, Young, Year. 
No. 61 is made the same as a large figure 2. Place 
Quinine, Queer, Quail. No. 62 
is made with a compound curve toward the right 
and crossed in the center with a straight line to- 
ward the left. Place No. 62 in words, as: Xerxes, 
Xenophon, Xenia. No. 63 is made with a horizon- 
tal line connected at the left with an oblique line, 
Which is joined to a 


No. 61 in words, as: 


horizontal compound curve 
at the base line. Place No. 63 in words, as: Zion, 


Zaner, Zeal. 


aa VU VW = y 0-1 


When you have introduced No. 63 begin with No. 
83S and introduce sentences beginning with letters 
in the order in which they have been introduced 
in words. After you have completed the letters in 
this order, introduce body writing and pay particu- 
lar attention to spacing and height of letters. If 
you follow out the course carefully, you will find 
that your pupils will make very rapid progress. 


This lesson will complete my series of lessons in 
this Journal. I trust they have been received with 
the same feeling with which they were written. 
I also trust that each and every reader has gained 
some idea that will benefit him in his school room 


work. 
“Who can tell me the highest form of animal 
life?’ 


A little girl held up her land. 

“Well, Mary ?” 

“The hy-ena,” shouted Mary, seriously, but trium- 
phantly. 

Repressing a smile, the teacher said: “Is it, Mary? 
Think again. Is a hyena the very highest?’ 
“Oh, now I knoavy,” cried Mary; “it’s the giraffe.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 














The following is a list of poems that are suitable 
use in the primary grades: The Baby, by 
McDonald; The Children’s Hour, by Long- 
Seven Times One, by Jean Ingelow; Seven 


for 
George 
fellow; 
Times Two, by Jean Ingelow; The Brown Thrush, 
by Lucy Larcom; All Things Beautiful, by Mrs. 
Alexander; The Captain’s Dauther, by James T. 
Baybreak, by Longfellow; Barbara 
Freitchie, by Whittier; First Snowfall, by Lowell; 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep, from the German; Little Birdie, 
by Alfred Tennyson; The Brook, by Alfred Tenny- 
son; Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? by Marie Child; 
Thanksgiving Day, by Maria Child; The Children 
in the Moon, Anon; Good-night and Good-morning, 
by Lord Houghton; In School Days, by John G. 
Whittier. 


ields; 





OMAHA EXPOSITION NOTES. 


The Trans-Mississippi Educational conven- 
tion, composed of leading and representative 
educators from all of the Trans-Mississippi 
States, will be held at Omaha on June 28, 29 
and 30. 
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In the Prize Medal Essay Contest offered by the 
Missouri Society Sons of the Revolution to the 
High School scholars and schools of equal grade of 
the State of Missouri. Subject, “Patrick Henry, 
the Orator of the Revolution,” the three medals 
were captured by St. Louis schools. 

The First Prize, a gold medal, is 
Miss Anita Traviss Battle, of St. Louis High 
School. The Second Prize, a silver medal, is 
awarded to James Leven Ford, Jr., of Smith Acad- 
emy. The Third Prize, a bronze medal, is awarded 
to Thomas McPheeters, Jr., of Smith Academy. 
The Second Prize Essay appears in this issue and 
should be given to the history classes. 


awarded to 





Dignify your daily labor by putting into it the best 
thoughts and energies of your life. Whether your 
work be in the field, forest, shop, counting room, 
or office, do well the work in hand. The humblest 
service may be made grand and glorious by work- 
ing with the right spirit and right aims. With true 
education the most insignificant drudgery becomes 
a stepping-stone to nobler and better things. If 
you are a mechanic, endeavor to turn out the best 
class of work that it is possible to make from the 
material at hand. Animated by the highest mo- 
tives and purposes you will be constantly growing 
in the work, and you will find every effort made 
but a new and inspiring source of joy. és 
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1WoOW TO GHT TO WASTLINGTON 


All railronds have united doo tinking a orate of one 
fore plue #2 (his #2 goes to the ! | Vo ond the 
fieketa will be pood to return, leaving Waoeshlogton 
ne late ae August 31. ‘This will enable you to spend 
your entire summer do the bed 

The Pin Pour Route ood Chesnpenke &) Olde 
Kinilway is the quiekest, most pleturesque, listorle 
nid comfortable route from either St. lout, Peoria 
or Chienago to Washington, boo 

The regular trains of the Bio our Toute leave 
St. Louls at 12oom., Peoria, Pion. om md Chiengo 
at ft oeloek pom. arriving at Washington next 
affernoon at oth, earrylog you through the pret 
fiest portion of the seenery in the Plae Ridge ond 
Alleghany Mountains and over the famous battle 
elds of Virginian by daylight, Special tratns will 


the N, iW. A 
meeting aod will earry through couches as well as 
slooping cars, 


be run from the three places named t 


The scenery along the line of Chesapenke & Ohle 
Railway is universally eoneeded to be the finest 
eust of the Rocky Mountains, and the whole line 
is strewn with health and pleasure resorts and 
world famous battlefields, making § the most ple 
furesque and interesting route to the Mast, while 
the roadbed and train service is as fine as money 
ean procure, both lines are a part of the famous 
“Vanderbilt System." whieh is a synonyn for ex 
collence in railroad cireles, 

Ask our ticket: agent what the limited rate ts 
from you station to Washington and add $2 to it 
(for the N. BE. A. fee) and that will be the round 
trip rate to the N. B.A, meeting 

Kor those who go to Washington over the Big 
our and Chesapenke & Obio Railway special 
round trip rates will be made from Washington 
down the Potomae River to Old Point Comfort and 
Fortress Monroe, up over the old) battlefields to 
Richmond, Va., the capitol of the old Confederacy, 
and from there to Washington 

For cireulars giving further particulars of the 
trip, war maps of the battlefields of Virginin and 
descriptions of the summer resorts along the line 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio address Wo oP Deppe, 
Assistant General) Passenger Agent, Big Four 
Route, or E. Bo Pope, Western Passenger Agent, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, St. Louis, Mo 


ABOUT OUR OWN AUTITORS 
RV H.R. FF. TOHUNSON 


In looking ever the work of Southern authors 
during the past three hundred years, there is much 
to cheer and encourage us. It is a facet worthy of 
note that nine-tenths of the poetical quotations 
found on tablets in the national cemetaries are 
written by a Southern poet of Kentueky. Sidney 


Lanier, of Georgia, struggled for years in our midst 


unappreciated, and now he is ranked by intelligent 
nnd diseriminating readers at home and abroad 
the greatest American poet. The world has never 
produeed a qerenter naturalist) than Audobin, — of 
Louisiana, 

In the formation ond establishment of this great 
country of ours the master minds sprang from the 
South, The people of the South are learning year 
by year to appreciate more and more the splendid 
work of our own writers. A few years ago T at 
tended the great World's Fair at Chienago and ex 
nmiined with care the paintings, statuary and Inter 
esting works of art on exhibition, and the finest 
plece of statuary ino all of the great world’s exhibit 
Wis by n Southern artist; the greatest feats of en 
gineering and the greatest work in mechanical art 
have been aecomplished by men born and reared 
In the South; the largest reaper factory ino the 
world, both the machinery and the factory, was 
the creation of the brain and energies of a Virginia 
hhavy Mr. Kdward W. Bok, the editor of the 
Ladies’ Tlome Journal, though a foreigner by birth, 
but thoroughly Amerteanized in his tdeas, recently 
traveled extensively in the South, and FE take pleas 
ure in giving herewith his tribute to the people of 
the South Ile, as well as many other thinking 
men, rentizes that the South is the truest and most 
\meriennized part of American, Tle sas 

Che most avholesale American ideas, those ideas 
upon Which our Government rests, are nowhere so 
prevalent as they are at plesent in the South, *  * 
* They do not question Divine laws in the South; 
they aecept and perpetuate them Intellectual 
progress there goes hand-in-hand with a strict ad 
herenee to the accepted beliefs of religion. ~The 
Southern mother does not explain the Bible to her 
children in the light of so-called “modern teach 
ings; she places it} in their hands as her mother 
waive it to her, And with the fundamental princi 
ples of religion the Southern child is taught patriot 
ism and a love of country; bence, religion and pa 
triotism stand side by side In the education of a 
Southern child. 

“The Southern people believe in progress, but 
progress along healthy, rational lines. Theories 
Which mentally upset find no sympathy with them 
They are content to move slowly, but sanely and 
surely. And some day when the vast majority of 
us who live in other portions of this country get 
through with our camping out civilization, when 
we drop our boastful manners, when we get old 
enough to understand that there is a stronghold of 
conservatism, which stands between tyranny and 
anarchism, our eyes will turn toward the South. 
And we will see there a people who are American 
in ideas and in living; a people worshipful, progres 
sive, earnest, courageous and patriotic--a people 
Who have made their land, against defeat) and 
prejudice, ‘the heart of America.’ But for the 
brave and self-sacrificing efforts of our soldiers of 
the South, America would never have been free 
from British rule.” 
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Children’s Corner. 
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EASTER DAY. 


Dear Children: Next Sunday there 
will be many shining faces telling of 
glad thoughts of Christ’s resurrection 
and many sweet voices singing Easter 
anthems. Many a tot will carry to 
her Sunday school teacher an Easter 
lily or a bunch of spring violets, or a 
egg. What will all 
these things mean? Simply that we 
are especially reminded every spring- 
time that as the flowers come out of 
the ground which so short a time ago 
bleak and 


pretty colored 


was cold) and ice-bound, 
and as the active little chicken comes 
out of the hard egg which looked so 
still and dead, so Christ came out of 


the tomb on the world’s first fair Eas- 


ter morning, and not only proved to, 


us that the dead could live again, but 
promised us that we all should live 
This is the assurance which 
makes us all so glad upon this day. 


again, 


“You think I am dead,” 
The apple tree said, 
“Because I have never a leaf to show, 
Because I stoop 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull gray 
grow! 
But I'm alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away, 
But I pity the withered grass at 
root.” 


mosses over me 


my 


“You think I am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
“Because I have parted with stem and 
blade! 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound, 


With the snow’'s thick blanket over me 
laid. 


I'm all alive and ready to shoot, 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here; 

But I pity the flower without branch 

or root.” 

“You think I am dead,” 
A soft voice said, 

“Because not a branch or root I own? 
I never have died, 
But close I hide, 


In a plumy seed that the wind has 
sown. 


’atient I wait through the tong winter 
hours: 
You will see me again— 
I shall laugh at you then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 


I hope many of you will like to learn 
by heart these pretty verses by Edith 
M. Thomas. And here is a sweet song 
upon the death and resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which appeared in 
the Independent last year: 


Come, little children, come! 

Bring flowers and branches gay, 
The Son of David rides, 

Strew palms upon His way. 


The Son of David comes, 
To be our conquering King; 
Strew garments in His path, 
“Hosanna! Glory!” sing. 
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Weep, little children, weep, 
For all is night and loss: 

The Son of David dies 
Upon a Roman cross. 


And all our hope is gone; 
The sun is dark in heaven, 

The earth doth shake for fear, 
The rock-hewn tombs are riven. 


And those who loved Him faint; 
Yea, some have cowered and fled; 
The Hope of hopes has failed, 
The Life of life is dead. 


—o > ~~ —_— 


Sing, little children, sing, 
For wonder and for love! 

The earth is full of flowers, 
The skies are bright above. 


The stone is rolled away, 
Broken the seal of Rome, 

And shining angels stand 
Above the empty tomb! 


He lives who died on cross! 
He lives! ’Tis death is slain! 

We know Him now, the Son of God, 
The Lord Christ come to reign. 


: 

I will give you one more Easter 
thought—the most beautiful, it seems 
to me, of all. It is St. Paul’s. See if 
you can find it in his writings: “If 
ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
God.” What does it mean? 

—Cousin Carrie in The Observer. 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic 
affording sustenance to 
brain and body. 


vitalizer, 
both 


and 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dys- 
pepsia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion.”’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EASTER-TIDE. 


At Eastertide, through all the earth, 

There thrills the solemn joy of birth; 

And all without and all within 

Should life and hope and newness 
win. 

In all belonging, soul, to thee, 

Let there a resurrection be! 

From joy, let thankfulness arise; 

From grief, all tender sympathies; 

From sin, a penitence most fair; 

From pain, a nobler strength to bear; 

Let silence send a song above; 

Estrangement kindle into love; 

From strife, a peace like lilies’ balm; 

From loss and tumult, gain and calm; 

From doubt, the flower of faith out- 
bloom; 

And immortelles Hush every tomb 

Wherein the Past doth buried lie, 

Awaiting God’s great By-and-By! 

Edith Hope Kinney in The Evangelist. 
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GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 
By S. W. Baird, Principal of Frank- 


lin Grammar School, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. Four books, boards, 12mo. 
American 300k Company, New 


York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

These books are designed to cover 
the work in primary and intermedi- 
ate grades, each book being designed 
for use in a separate grade. The 
plan of the series is peculiarly adapted 
for the so-called “spiral system” of 
teaching arithmetic, which leads the 
pupil the first year through simple 
work in a number of subjects, and 
the next year returns and reviews 
these subjects with more difficult 
problems, and then proceeds to new 
subjects; while in the third year there 
is a review of the work of both pre- 
vious years with still more difficult 
problems added and another advance 
in new work, and so on. The problems 
throughout are simple, practical and 
progressive. They are carefully grad- 
ed both in advance and review work, 
and are ample in quantity and varie- 
ty for the fullest course required in 
the best schools. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company will 
shortly issue a new book by Dr. Louis 
Albert Banks, entitled The Christian 
Gentlemen. The book consists of 
original and practical addresses to 
young men on such subjects as In the 
Temple of the Human Body, In the 
Secret Chambers of His Imagination, 
In His Relation to Women, In the 
Treatment of His Enemies, etc., ete. 
The addresses were originally deliver- 
ed to large and enthusiastic audiences 
of men in Cleveland at the Y. M. C. 
A. Hall, and there is an earnest de- 
mand for them in book form. The 
volume will be ready about the end of 
March. 





The very best way to know whether 
or not Dobbins’ Electric Soap is as 
good as it is said to he, is to try try it 
yourself. It can’t deceive you. Be 
sure to get no imitation. There are 
lots of them. Ask your grocer for 
just one bar. 


The April Current Literature is an 
exceptional number. The frontispiece 
is a picture of that most promising of 
our younger verse-writers, Clarence 
Urmy, whose work is taken up by F. 
M. Hopkins, in his monthly consider- 
ation of the American Poets of To- 
day. The first article in the magazine 
is an able editorial on Our Relations 
with Spain. Other interesting origi- 
nal articles (among them an exposure 
of certain recently discovered cases of 
plagiarism) are followed by the usual 
departments, full as they always are 
of carefully selected matter from Eng- 
lish and American books, and daily, 


weekly and monthly publications. 





Mr. B. F. Johnson of Richmond, 
Va., who always has a deep interest 
in all things educational, especially in 
the south, has recently published a 
pamphlet entitled “A New Era in the 
Educational Development of the 
South,” by Prof. T. S. Minter of Bry- 
an City, Tex. This pamphlet gives 
some helpful ideas and suggestions. 
It is beautifully printed and will be 


sent to those interested in this sub- 
ject. 


Putnam’s Sons announce a 


G. P. 
new volume by Anna _ Katharine 
Green, author of The Leavenworth 


Case, That Affair Next Door, etc., en- 
titled Lost Man’s Lane. It presents a 
second episode in the life of Amelia 
Lutterworth, whose experiences in 
That Affair Next Door have _ been 
found of interest by many thousand 
readers. The book is now expected to 
be in readiness by the close of the 
present month. 





The popular Story of the Nations 
series, published by Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, now numbers fifty vol- 
umes already published, besides sev- 
eral others in preparation. A new 
cloth cover has been designed for the 
series, which gives a more dignified 
appearance upon the library shelves. 


Andre Castaigne has drawn for The 
Century a series of striking full-page 
illustrations of the Seven Wonders of 
the World. The first one, a reproduc- 
tion of the Pharos of Alexandria, will 
appear in the April Century, with ac- 
companying letter press by Prof, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 


How a workingman can “feed” in 
Chicago at from five to fifteen cents 
per meal is told by Mr. Wyckoff in 
the April chapter of ‘The Workers, in 
Scribner. Ife reveals one of the day 
laborer’s greatest consolations, when 
he says: “When living is a daily 
struggle with the problems of what 
you shall eat and shall 
drink, and wherewithal you shall be 
clothed, you take no anxious thought 
for the morrow, quite content to let 
the morrow take thought for the 
things of itself, for sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” 


what you 


The next instalment of C. A. Dana’s 
Reminiscences (in the April McClure’s) 
will give Mr. Dana’s impressions of 
Lincoln and the several members of 
the Lincoln Cabinet—particularly Se- 
ward and Chase—as Mr. Dana saw 
them officially and socially, day and 
night, during the most exciting part 
‘of the war. The paper will be illus- 
trated with portraits from the Gov- 
ernment Collection of War  Photo- 
graphs. 





One of the ablest and most interest- 
ing articles on “Child-life” appears in 
The National Magazine, of Boston for 
April. It is profusely illustrated from 
the world’s most famous paintings, 
showing the distinctions between dif- 
ferent nationalities in childhood. 
There is the sweet, reticent little Eng- 
lish girl—the sturdy Secotch—the de- 
mure little Hollander—the gay young 
Parisian, the tender and affectionate 
Italian, the stolid and busy German, 
the doughty Irish lad, and to crown 
all, the bud of American life—a bit of 
sunshine. 





$100 Reward $100 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dread- 
ed disease that science has been able to 
cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken Internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giv- 
ing the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have 
s0 much faith in its curative powers, that 
they offer One Hundred Dollars for any 
case that it fails to cure. Send for list 
of testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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AGENTS. 
We hope to hear from all our agents 
in the next twenty days, in regard to 


territory desired for this year. Now 
is the time to arrange for the summer 
campaign. 





IMPORTANT. 





We find that a few of our sub- 
scribers still do not understand that 
we send this journal regularly until it 
is ordered discontinued. Of course we 
desire to retain all our subscribers, but 
if you desire to discontinue at any 
time please notify us, paying all ar- 
rearages, of course, and your wishes 
are promptly granted. 





RENEWALS. 





We sent out bills to those who were 
in arrears several days ago. Many 
have responded and returned the bill, 
accompanied by the subscription price. 
Will not all do likewise, that the ac- 
count on our books may be straight 
and up to date. 

Look at the date on your wrapper. If 
it shows ’97, we hope you will remit 
at once, so that we can have it 
changed, as ’97 is rather out of date 
now. 





NEW PREMIUMS. 


See our new premium offer. Every 
teacher in Missouri should have a 
copy of Barnard’s History of Mis- 
souri. It sells everywhere for $1, but 
we will send it postpaid for only 50 
cents additional to new subscribers at 
$1 per year or Gold subscribers who 
pay one years subscription in ad- 
vance. 





Missouri Geography and How to 
Teach It. Every school in Missouri 
ought to spend a whole month on the 
study of tne home State. Prof. Arno 
L. Roach, who was for several years 
& prominent county school commis- 


sioner in this State, has prepared a 
book giving a complete outline four 
the study of the geography of this 
State. It is just the thing for the 
Teachers’ Institute. We have secured 
a large supply of these pamphlets 
and will send them postpaid at 12 
cents a copy. 


BOOKS. 


We can furnish any book published 
at publisher’s prices. 

Write us for prices when you want 
a Dictionary, Cyclopedia, Maps, Flags, 
school Clocks, or in fact anything for 
your self or your school. We will get 
it for you and save you money. 





BROWN’S UNIVERSAL 
BOOK, 


QUESTION 





We fear many do not appreciate the 
great offer we are still making of 
3rown’s Universal Question Book, for 
only 25 cents additional, when you sub- 
scribe or renew. This is not a cheap 
edition. It is well bound in cloth, the 
same that sold everywhere for $1. 
You can have this great book, and 
this journal one year, for only $1.25. 





The American Splane Company, of 
Chicago, is a first class house Notice 
their advertisement in another column. 
They handle the very best goods and 
we recommend them most cordially. 





AMERICAN MAGAZINE LEAGUE. 





We are receiving daily a large num- 
ber of letters from our new subscrib- 
ers who secured the Journal through 
the American Magazine League. All 
of these speak highly of the Interna- 
tional Library of Reference, a work 
the League is distributing at a special 
price to teachers. We are glad to 
know of the large success of this en- 
terprise and the way it is appreciated 
by those who are so fortunate as to 
take advantage of it. 





We want agents who mean business 
and to such we will give liberal terms. 
Write to-day, and arrange for the 
spring and summer work. 


Bamare’s History andes 

cee, Civil Government 

iliestrations 

Libsatestions. Of Missouri. cS Se 
BY PROF. J. U. BARNARD. 

A History of the State, and the ele- 
ments of both local and national gov- 
ernment. 

Four well executed maps represent- 
ing the State Senatorial Districts, the 
Judicial Circuits, the Congressional 


Townships, and the Representative 
Districts. 





‘I wish it was introduced in every 
school in this State. It is excellent 
throughout.’’ 

Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





By special arrangement with. the 
publishers, we are enabled to offer 


Prof. Barnard’s 
History and Civil Government 
of Missouri 


as a premium to subscribers to the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The subscription price of AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is $1.00. The 
publisher’s price of History of Mis- 
souri is $1.00. 

OUR OFFER: 

We will send AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION one year and this great 
book to any single address, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.50. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 
PUBLISHERS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Law Student who is unable ;.. 


away frem home for 

the first year’s work may have the proper direc- 

tion in reading, by correspondence. same plan 

of examination as those touching one’s qualifi- 

catians for degrees conferred by the College, 
under the authority of the State of Indiana. 

Lewis D. SAMPSON, Director, 
CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION PLAN OF EDUCATION, 


Valparaiso, Ind. 





Physician, with ear to patient’s chest: 
“There is a curious swelling over the 
region of the heart, sir, which must 
be reduced at once.” Patient, anx- 
iously: “That sweiling is my pocket- 
book, doctor. Please don’t reduce it 
too much.” 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





J. G. REYNOLDS, EDITOR AND MANAGER, 








Terms, per year, in advance. oacasadlll $1.00 
Single Copy. saseeaine 2) aes 10 


ANNoU NCGEMENT. 


Yhe American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Renew prc mpily after or even before your sub- 
script’ on expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 











Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped, All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, E 
press Money Orders or Destoteree Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Personally Recommends Teachers of Ability. 
They arein demand. 
Registration fee not required. 


The Colorado 
Teachers’ Agency 


Prominent ge eee megge ae and Boards en- 
lorse our method. 


Address— MISS ANNA m. THURSTON, 


$15 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


We recommend competent teachers to School Boards, 
We assist teachers to desirable positions. . . 
Inquire into our method, satisfy 


+ do 
yourself ‘of ‘our 
reliability, and then join us. aa 


FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colorado 
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a beautiful half-tone of 


423 to 425 
North Second St. 


RRR IEG 


We want to correspond with Schools and Col- 
leges that issue Catalogues. 
prepared and have unequaled facilities for doing 


The Very Best 

Catalogue Work, 
Send copy of your last Catalogue, say how 
many you want, and we will send sample of the 


kind of work we do, and make you a satisfac- 
tory price for doing the work. 


PERRIN & SMITH, General Printers, 


atalogues4 


se mH 


We are specially 


We can make 
your School Building. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RR 
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(hicago & ffitonk R: 


BALLASTED TRACK 
Solid Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 


ST, LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets via 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
or write to 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and ae Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILI 
D. BOWES, 
General Western Passenger Agent, 
216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











THE 
GREAT 


Southwest 


SYSTEM. 


Connecting the hy ye 
Centers and Rich Farms of 


MISSOURI, 
The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 
owns 0} 


KANSAS, 
The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers ef 
NEBRASKA, 


The Grand Picturesque and Enchantin Scenery, and 
the Famous Mining Districts of 


COLORADO, 


The Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lands, 
and Famous Hot Springs of 


ARKANSAS, 

The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
The Sugar Plantations of 

LOUISIANA, 
The Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges and 

Winter Resorts of 

TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 


OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 
And forms with its Cygnestions the Popular Winter 
1+} 


ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 
For full description and {illustrated - phiets of 
any of the above States, or Hot Springs, 7 An- 
tonio, Tex., and Mexico, oddrees Oompany” Since 


W. B. DODDRIDGE, H. C, TOWNSEND, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MISSOURI 
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SHORTHAND. ttn $2 PER MO. 
Situations secured. Gra- 


ham’s hand Book and 25 
lessons not to exceed $10. First lesson free. 
Write W.G. CHAFFEE, _ Oswego, N. i. ¥. 








—_— =— : = ——— 
. . 
New York University. 
SUMMER COURSES. 

Fourth year, July 5—August 12. Courses in 
Mathematics, Science Languages and Peda- 
gogy. A delightful suburban locality in New 
York City. For circulars address 

CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. NEW YORK CITY. 


The master was asking questions— 
masters are apt to ask questions, and 
they sometimes receive 
swers, 
“Now, 


The question was as follows: 
boys, how many months have 





curious an- | 


twenty-eight days?” “All of them, sir,” | 


replied a boy in the front. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. FREE COURSE. 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 





A profession that is not over 
crowded; offering great op- 
portunities for development 
5) and distinction. Any earnest 
4f/ person can master it without 

interference with other duties, 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


in all ite branches. Architecture, surveying, 
ing, mechanical, electrical, steam, hydraul, 
municipal, sanitary, railroad 
structural engineering. Gradua- 
tion with degrees, recognized 
everywhere. Terms $2. Install- 
ments received as low as $2.00 
monthly. Send postal for illus- 
trated circular. 

















WAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INST. (Ine.) 
63 Seeond Nat. Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C? 








| KINDERGARTEN 


A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM | 


Our courses in journalism by correspondence 


| embrace practical work in news writing, news | 


gathering, editorial writing; a study of adver- 
tisements and the construction and proper use | 
of the newspaper headline. Entire expenses 
less than 50 cents a week. | 
LEWIS D. SAMPSON, 

In special charge of the course in journalism, 
Northern Indiana Normal College, Valparaiso, | 
{nd. 








, 4 
: IF YOU TEACH : 
» e . 
: Khy00kkKeeping : 
> 4) 
, YOU WILL BE INTERESTED ‘| 
: IN THE WORKS WHICH WE 9 
PUBLISH ON THAT SUBJECT. af 
* $end for free specimen pages and ‘¢ - 
: booklet. " 
: WILLIAIS & ROGERS, ¥ 
4 PUBLISHERS, | 
{ Rochester N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 4 











TRAINING. +++204. 


Instruction by correspondence. 
ticulars address, 


ANNAPOLIS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOUL, 
Annapolis, Md. 


| 

| 

SEND FOR A BICYCLE 
2h ) High Grade ’98 Models, ¢ | 
a 
$ yi 
—" 97 models [slightly shopworn], $10. 


CREAT CLEARING SALE of "77 and "6 
‘ - ie h. ‘Wanderings Awheel,” py eee 


For full par- | 









approval without a'cent payment. Free use 
of wheel to our agents. rite for our new | 





models, best makes, $9.75 to $18, Sent on 
iy book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. | 








The Great Round World. 


| 
THE WEEKLY JOURNAL OF CURRENT EVENTS. | 


$1.50 A YEAR.————= 


———- 5c. A NUMBER. 





W. A. HESTER, Superintendent of Education, Evansville, Ind., says: 


lating you upon putting out the most deservedly popular current events magazine in the | 


world ’’ 


Dr. W. S. DUDLEY, School Commissioner, Cuthbert, Ga., says: 


(He has sent in 268 subscriptions.) 


‘*T have read The 


Great Round World every number right through, and am just delighted with it for the | 


purpose for which it is intended.’’ 


H. P. JAMES, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes Barre, Pa., says: 


is a benefaction.”’ 


SEO 


‘‘The Magazine 


If you do not know The Great Round World, send for sample copy, or send 25 cents. 


for trial subscription of 6 numbers, with Reference Atlas Free. 


Address: 


The Great Round World Publishing Co., 


5 West 18th St., New York City, 









‘*Congratu- | 


PEN BASE... 


IS SECURED BY USING 


THE 


WABASH 


Fountain 
Pen. 


Made of best Para rubber, 
beautifully chased, with 
14K. Gold Pen in Fine, 
Medium or Stub Points. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
ROUND) Size" 78:1 $1,00 
HEXAGON: °S “cota? $1.50 


Pen. Each 








Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Your money back if you want it. 


C. M. Barnes Co., 


106-112 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Business established 1873; Incor- 
porated 1894. A good business repu- 
tation for 25 years is behind this pen. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
OT THE TRADE... “a 


“Big Job” 10 Sheet Masic 


Owing to the failure of the pub- 
lishers, we bought at a nominal 
price an immense quantity, as 
perlist below, which we offer at 
the absurd price of 


10 CENTS PER COPY. 
3 SHEETS FOR 25 CENTS. 
cs. = 75 CENTS. 
ONE EACH TITLE .$1 


LIST OF TITLES. ; 


VOCAL. Pubs’ List. 
Aunt Sis Tab.. . Visscher & Lanyon 30c 
Uncle Dan.. ..... Visscher & Lanyon 30c 
Where My Honey ‘Sleeps. .Visscher & Lanyon 30c 
The Dog Went Mad...Sung 
by Eddie Foy................. Lamb & Carson 40c 
The Old Fiddler.......... ...... . Lamb & Carson 40c 
The Merry-Go-Round......... Lamb & Carson 35c 
Back to the Old Home......... Lamb & Carson 40c 
To Cheer €RG: WOT .....ns0.0..dsccceqese Reynolds 50c 
After the Divorce... ...... Fosgate 50c 
PRG BR We osensde, ceases sabvse) aces. ihne L. R. Cate 40c 
Dear Old Wife and. .. E.G. Andrews 50c 
Across the Sea I Come 
RR ran 3a ain ciccea Lamb & Schleiffarth 50c 
Sweet Nora Dare........... Campiglio 50c 
The Gay Coquette......... Lamb & Schleiffarth 40c 
She’s Waiting on the Sad 
Sea Shore ....... .... ...Lamb & Carson 40c 
Thy Will Be jE a. L. R. Cate 40c 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


Camille de Neuville 50c 
..C. J. Rockwell 50c 

Gay Soldier’s Schottische...... Edward Holst 50c 
An Eastern Idyl, Pastoral . .W. H. Lanyon 50c 
N. B —To introduce our “Wabash ven we will 
give, i ordered, 10 sheets of this music with each 
order ‘accompanied by $1.00 or $1.50, as priced 


pei C. M. BARNES CO., 


~~ CHICAGO. 









The Ballet 
In Forest Sha 
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3 REVIEW 


TEACH ERS’ course. 


Thorough work and questions and read- 
ing in review for teachers preparing for exam- 
ination, for any grade in any city or state 
Entire expense less than 6@ cents a week. 

LEWIS D. SAMPSON, Director, 
Chautauqua Extension Plan of Education, 
VALPARAISO, IND, 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE. 
AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY 


“Tbe Arena’ 


by special arrangement with one of the principal 
Normal Colleges is enabled to offer Teachers a 
three months’ summer preparatory course abso 


THE BROOKS 


| Summer School 


FOR 


Visible Writing PHYSICAL 


Typewriter. 


Our free 
Your name on a postal will bring it. 


RK. WOODS & CO., 


General Agents, 





literature will tell you about it. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


TRAINING ;: 


Under the Auspices 
of the 


North American 
Gymnastic Union, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
Six Weeks, 
July 5 to Aagust 13, 





a 
Theory and Practice 
of Gymnastics. 
Summer School for 
Public School Teachers 
Phas Course fur 
achers of Physica} 
aining. . 
Special Class for Be. 
ginners. 
Finely E quipped 
Gymnasium. 
Expert Teachers in 
all Departments 
Moderate Cferms. 
For circulars contain. 
ing full information as 
to Teachers, Classes, 
lerms, Board, etc., ap- 
ply to the secretary, 


WM. A. STECHER, 
214 Chestnut St. 


ST. Lovis, Mo 


“4 
\ fu = 
ovation socio 


lutely —_ See April **Arena’”’ for particulars 
or write t 


THE ARENA COMPANY, Boston, Mass 


Teacher Wanted. JULY 71 TO 


Lady or gentlemen, totravel and appoint rr 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses pai 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Educational Department. 











lllinoisGentral . R. 


CALIFORINA im 


“1 

NEW ORLEANS mt 

Pullman Tourist Sleeping car every Monday | i if i 
from Chicago through to Los Angeles and San | 1 wt an 
Francisco, via New Orleans in connection with | 
the Southern Pacific Co., leaving Chicago on | 
its fast '‘ New Orleans Limited” train at 5:00 

m. The Limited also connects at New Or- | 
| Se daily with express train for the Pacific 
Coast, and on Tuesdays and Saturdays 


SUNSET LIMITED ANNEX 


of the Southern Pacific, giving special through | 
service to San Francisco. All Round Trip 
Tourist tickets to California reading via Illinois | 
Central R.R. permit of stop-over at NewOrleans. 


FLORIDA 


Daily through sleeping car to Jacksonville from | 
St. Lonis, via the Illinoig Central and connect- | 
ing lines, by way of Holly Springs, Birming- | 
ham, Albany and Waycross. | 


WATCH - Ca FOR ONE DAY'S es 
g Boys and Gute can geta Nickel-Plated a 
also a Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 
Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. Send your 
full address by return mail and we will forward 
= Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium List. 
‘© money required. 
BLUINE Co. Bor 210, Concord Junction, Mass. ; 





ANNOUNCES 


Ee oe ON ee oo 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE 
NEAREST OF “tHe UNDERSIGNED _— 


N. GARLAND W.P.A. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. CLAYTON N.W.P.A. OMAHA, NEB. 

W. FLINT P.& FA. DES MOINES, IA. 
M.HAMPSON C.A DENVER, COLO. 
-E.WATTS P&T.A. MOBERLY, MO. 

-P. BARNES C.T.A. QUINCY, ILL. 

-F. HARRINGTON P.&T.A SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


HOMESEEKER’S 
EXCURSIONS | 


to certain points in the South on thel nes of the | 
Illinois Central and Yazoo and Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroads will be run on the first and third 
Tuesday of each month, during February, March | 
and April; in connection with which a THROUGH 
TOURIST SLEEPING CaR will be run to New Or- | 
leans and the South on those dates, | 


Tickets and full information concerning the 
above can be had of agents of the “Central” and | 
connecting lines. 


C.C. Mc CARTY, Div. 


—— ee RS 


Pass’r Agent, St. Louir. 





























samen! 


_- succeyseeu.roonony Alt in the Schoolroom, 


E. W. VANDUZEN ¢ An_ illustrated list of high class reproduction 


Rf — rg dnp Grade Copper and Tin | suitable for school decoration, selected from our 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS | 
Fully Guaranteed | 


general catalogue, willbe ready early in October. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of 10c. in 
and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Only. | stamps. 
| 


| 14 EB. 23rd Street, 


Berlin Photographic Co., 
Fine Art Publishers. 
NEW YORK. 








THE 
COLUMBIA 
({IAINLESS 
PAY | | HILL 

| \Ca>| CLIMBING 
f\ [ta EASY 

ih Sea! PRICE 
A XH 9)125. 
| | All Columbias are 
"|| made of famous 5% 


wtal| Nickel Steel Tubing— 


the strongest material 
If 
anything better can be 











known to the art. 





found we will put it-in 


\\ | Columbias. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
POPE MFG 0. HARTFORD, CONN. 


ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 
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Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


TO 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Indianapolis, New York Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East. 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo, Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianap- | 
olis, New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 
SEATS FREE. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











‘THROUGH SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN———" 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


——— 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY CHAIR CARS 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


FIFTY CENTS. 




























TN 
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IRTRAIT COPYRIGHTED BY ROCKWOOD, 1897 


THE GREAT WARNER LIBRARY COMPLETED. 


The Special Introductory Club Price To Be Advanced. 


HE completion of the remarkable Lib- 
us um rary of the World’s Best Literature 
oO is accomplished. [t is indeed the lit- 
erary event of the present generation. All that 
remains now, in order that complete sets can be 
delivered to the thousands of people who have taken 
advantage of the introductory price as offered by 
Harper’s Weekly Club, is the printing of the last 
volume. . 
When this volume comes from the press, as it 
undoubtedly will some time during the present 
month, the special price and easy payments, that 
are just now offered by Harper’s Weekly Club, will 
be withdrawn, and the regular subscription canvass 
at full prices will be inaugurated. 
We have no hesitation in advising our readers to 
take advantage of the present opportunity, as we be- 
lieve the Warner Library is a work of such extraor- 


dinary character that sooner or later it will find its 
way into every home of culture and refinement. 

That such a marvelous survey of the literature of 
the world, with exposition and criticism of the fore- 
most living men of letters, can be had for a sum less 
than the cost of the simplest collection of single 
volumes, makes this a library which, from the 
standpoint of economy alone, no lover of books 
can afford to be without. 

A postal card sent to Harper’s Weekly Club, 91 
Fifth Ave., New York, will secure full particulars 
regarding the favorable terms upon which it is being 
offered (during publication) to Club members, and 
which will positively be withdrawn as soon as the 
last volume comes from the press.. 

In calling the attention of our readers to this 
passing opportunity, we believe we are doing them 
a special favor. 
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